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POETRY: . 


‘THE FORSAKEN ONE. 

member her, twas a the 

and hope, in life’s Aprings 

When, like the visionary forms whie 

Throughout the world of dreams upon y sig 

In all the pride of loveliness she burst. 

For never in my bright imaginings : 

Had fancy’s magic power disclosed to or 

A form so beautiful—the air she breathe 

Did seem of greater rarity—her eyes 

Of soft ethereal blue, had not the glare a 

Which after years came o’er them—she loved— 

Oh there is nothing in this nether world, 

With all its sympathies and passions deep, ‘ 

Like woman’s love, when once th inherent spar 

Is fann’d into a flame by passion's breath; 

"Then all her hopes, affections and her fame— 

Her all of earthly bliss doth concentrate 

In one lov’d being, her spirit’s altar— 

The idol of her soul to which she pours 

Her silent adoration. —Such washer love 

For one on whom fair nature had bestow’d 

Her most attractive powers; but alas! 

"The jewel which this costly casket held 

Reflected not her handy work,—’twas base, 

In spirit worthless; tho’ it outward bore 

"Lhe impress of divinity—he came 

In love’s disguise, and pour’d into her ear, 

Soft words of"flattery. Oh, baleful power! 

Fell as the Upas breath, how many fall 

Beneath thy blighting influence—enough, 

His vows are register’U above, they stand 

In black array against him—in an hour— 

Fatal epoch in her history’s page! 

She left her cherish’d home—the traitor swore 

Another sun should greet her as his bride. 

But ah! he did deceive her. 


Again we met, 

‘The wanderer return’d but oh how changed! 
The colour of her cheek had passed away— 
Save one red spot—the hectic of despair! 
Which serv’d more forcible than words to show 
How it hed prey’d within her—while her eyes, 
Glassy and dim, a feartul tale did tell 
Of maddening grief! She sought again her home: 
Twas the abode of strangers, and one told her 
‘The dismal story of her parents’ late.’ 
Grief tor her flight had brought them to the verge 
E’en of the grave—till at length it reach’d them 
That their child, their darling child, was now 
Ahomeless wanderer, abandoned by the wretch 
That lured her from her home: then like a flower, 
Torn from its parent stem, to grace awhile 
“His heartless bosom”—lelt her to her tate . 
The prop of their declining years thus snateh’d® 
Away forever was too much—they died, 
Beseeching Heaven with their last faint breath 
To save their wretched child! Such was the tale 
Abruptly told her, and her sole response 
One wild hysteric laugh! and she became 
A fearful maniac! 

Oh! T could not bear 
To gaze upon that countenance, so void 
Of ought like consciousness, or even trace 
Those penciled features which assum’d the caste 
Of idiot vacancy—those restless eyes 
Bright with unesrthly lustre; or to hear 
The unmeaning laugh of cold insanity 
For ever bursting forth.—I left that scene, 
And many a mouth ro!led on—when at length 
My wandering footsteps sought that spot again, 
1 was told that this poor forsaken one 
Lay by her parents’ side in peace beneath 
A simple tablet in the church-yard green. 
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ARTHUR ST. JOHN. 
PART L 
*Heus, Rogero! ter cavallos, 
Eja! nune earnus! 
Jam repetit domum, 
Matris et oscula 
Suaviter repetamus!”— Dulce Domum. 


None but an English schoolboy can form an 
idea of the ecstatic feelings which attend 
“breaking-up.”” The opinion that our school- 
days are the happiest of our existence is true 
in nothing butthis. The delight which we 
experience at going home is, perhaps, almost 
the keenest that we feelat any period of our 
lives; and, probably, it is so from the very fact 
that those days are so little happy at other 
times. Who is there among us whose heart 
does not beat at the remembrance of the almost 
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delirious joy in which he used to be plunged 
during ‘‘the last week?” and, at last, when the 
very morning itself arrives, and he jumps into 
the chaise, hired weeks before, to ensure it— 
ob! it would be almost worth while (and it 
would be a heavy price) to put oneself to school 
agan for a half-year, in order to taste the enjoy- 
mert of that hour! . 
With what joyful energy useda whole choir 
of young voices to shout out the beloved chorus 
of the home song, a verse from which I have 
seletted as an epigraph to this chapter, Do- 
mun, domum, dulce, dulce domum! Yes, sweet 
andbeloved, indeed, is homethen! Time has 
notcorrupted us; as the young bird returns to 
baie, so do we to our parents’ arms and dwel- 
ling. And with what undoubting faith did we 
ree@ive the tradition of how that song wos writ- 
te and ofits author’s fate! The story ran, 
tha a boy—a Wykehamist it was said—was, for 
hisidleness and ill-conduct, left at school during 
the holidays; he pleaded hard to be forgiven, 
buthis friends were inexorable. Accordingly, 
as gon as the last chaise-full of his companions 
hac driven off, he retired to his solitory cham- 
be, wrote the song, of which the above is 
pat,” and died at the end of afew days, of a 
brc&en heart. It may seem childish to record 
suQ@ a legend at this time of day, but the feel- 
ing which are allied to itare too vivid not to 
swy the heart strongly even now. 
is certain, at least, that the two young gen- 
tleaen, whose return from school has suggest- 
ed he foregoing reflections, would have thought 
then childish enough. They were Eton boys, 
neg the top of the school, between seventeen 
anc eighteen years old, and, of course, far too 


manly not to hold in scorn all the more juvenile 
as@ciations from which such thoughts spring. 
Stil, delighted they were. Youth, health, high 
spirits, ardent antieipations—what needed they 


|more? Joyous, indeed, was their conversation, 


and short seemed the way, as they rattled along 
as rapidly as damns, promises, and double-pay 
could urge the post-boy. 

**Get on, my lad, get on, we shall be late,” 
exclaimed one of the travellers, letting down 
the front window of the chaise, ‘I want you,” 
he added, turning to his companion, ‘‘to see 
the view from the top of the hill, and it will be 
dark if this fellow does not get on faster. See, 
yonder are the out-lying woods of Mabledon; 
but it is three quarters of a mile from there to 
the Park-gate.”’ 

They reached it at last: the porter’s wife at 
the lodge beamed with smiles as she flung the 
gates wide, and exclaimed, ‘God bless you, my 
lord—you are welcome home,’ as the chaise 
whirled through. ‘Now, St. John,’ he exclaim- 
ed‘ ‘look out on this side; there is the river, 
and yonder is the obelisk; and you can just 
catch a glimpse of the clock-house over the 
stables in the angle of the valley—the weather- 
cock is glittering in the sun. This view from 
the London lodge we reckon r_ rack pros 
pect, | can tell you.’ 

And well they might: it was a view such as is 
to be found only in England; and there only in 
the seat ofan ancient and wealthy family. ‘Che 
scene consisted of two boldly swelling hills, 
aong one of which they were now passing, 
clothed with the most luxuriant woods, whose 
tuited tops were glowing under the splendour 
ofa July sun-set. The trees, advancing more 
on some points than on others upon the brow 
of the hills, gave beautiful variety to the ground, 
by thus affording vistas into the thick of the 
woods, and by the picturesque effect of the 
dotted clumps and single trees, which formed 
their termination. Between these hills stretch- 
ed a broad and beautiful valley, with a fine 
stream running throughout its whole length.— 
At the farther extremity appeared a bridge, 
near the opposite side of which some of the 
chimneys of the house were visible. ‘It is beau- 
titul, indeed,’ exclaimed St. John, ‘most beau- 
tiful—most magnificent!’ and he continued to 
gaze with increasing admiration and delight, as 
Mabledon pointed out to him feature after fea- 
ture of the prospect as they advanced. 


At length, as the chaise proceeded along the 


trow of the hill, and, subsequently, began to 
wind down it, the house appeared in full view. 
It was of white stone, and of the Ionic order of 
architecture, simple, grand, and of vast extent, 
such evidently as could be occupied only by a 
man of princely fortune. St. John gazed in si- 
lence: the image of his own humble home rose 
uponjhis mind, and the contrast was too forcible 
to be pleasing. 

‘See,’ Lord Marbledon cried, ‘they have 
perceived our coming, and are on the steps to 
receive us but where can my sister be, that 
she is not there? she used always to be the first 
to welcome me. Ah! here she is, I declare,” 
he exclaimed, as, at a turn in the road, they be- 
held a female figure on a white pony, coming 
at three-parts speed to meet them. She ap- 
proached;—nothing could have formed a more 
charming olfject for a painter than that on 
which St. John now looked. ‘The pony, milk- 
white, and with its long, silken mane and tail 
floating on the wind, was, to ordinary horses, 
what an Italian gieyhound is to the rest of his 
species. But St. John saw not the horse—the 
rider rivetted his ooks and thoughts. It wasa 
girl about sixteer; tall, and slenderly formed, 
but already with that beautiful outline of form, 
which is always accompanied by grace, and 
which gives the promise of full developement 
at maturity. Her hair brilliant and profuse, was 
blown by the wind in dishevelled luxuriance 
about her cheeks, glowing at once with the ef- 
ects of exercise and cf emotion. Her large 
full eyes flashed through their long lashes with 
the animation of joy; and as, stretching out her 
hands with delight towards her brother, a smile 
of affection irradiated her whole countenance, 
St. John thought he had never beheld a being 
s0 lovely. She was not encumbered by a habit; 
she seemed to have started upon horse-back to 
meet her brother; a velvet foraging cap was 
flung lightiy upon her head, g.ving her stream- 
ing hair to view, and her ordinary gown be- 
trayed a foot like Cinderella’s in the fairy stir- 
rup. 
“Dear, dear George!’ she exclaimed, as she 
rode up to the chaise; ‘welcome home a thou- 
sand times! how delighted I am! And.you’re 
looking so well! We did not expect you for 
this hour, or I intended to have met you at the 
gate!’ Lord Mabledon greeted his sister with 
equal fondness; and it was only after a dialogue 
of some curation that he turned to his friend, 
saying, ‘Sut I forgot—Arthur, I must present 
you to mr sister. Emily, this is my friend Mr. 
st. John; Mr. St. John,’ he added, with mock 
formality, ‘this is Lady Emily Lorraine.’ Lady 
Emily smiled, and bowed, and looking at the dis- 
order of her dress, blushed a little, saying, ‘1 
will canter on and put Titani up; you will find 
them all in the ball waiting for you;’ and giving 
the rein to her little mettlesome steed, otf she 
sprang as rapidly as she had come. 

A few minutes more, and they drove up to 
the great entrance. Lord and Lady Missenden 
were in the porch, and Mabledon was eagerly 
embraced by each. ‘Their son was evidently 
an object of equal pride and affection. As soon 
as the first greetings were over, he hastened to 
present his friend, and as the friend of sucha 
son was he received. Lord Missenden was a 
man somewhat under fifty; tall, handsome, and 
of peculiarly gentlemanlike aspect. His coun- 
tenance Was usually thought to wear an expres- 
sion of coldness, but at this moment it was light- 
ed up by all the warmest and strongest feelings 
of his nature. His countess was little turned of 
forty, with more than the remains of great beau- 
ty, and possessing those manners, the perfec- 
tion of which is perhaps to be found in no other 
person than a woman of condition, who is no 
longer inher youth. Their polish, grace and 
fascination may exist at any age; but their full 
ease can scarcely be possessed until the con- 
sciousness which must ever attach to ‘a beauty,’ 
has in a great measure passed away. 

In afew moments Lady Emily again joined 
them, and they proceeded together to the draw- 
ing room. It was full of company, a large par- 
ty being then at Mabledon; and to most of them 
Lord Missenden presented his son and his son’s 
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friend. To this last every thing was new and 
dazzling. ‘The splendid room, opening en suite 
to the library and music room, crowded and 
glittering with all the varied and brilliant luxu- 
nes of modern furniture; the exotics which shed 
their perfume through the windows opening to 
the ground; the lovely home view which was 
seen through them, beautiful as that at the en- 
trance of the park had been noble; the grand 
scale on which every thing around him seemed 
modelled; all served to strike St. Jobn at once 
with admiration and even surprise. His home 
was widely different. A small parentage, with 
a parlour on each side ofa narrow hall—modest- 
ly furnished; such was the dwelling in which he 
had been born, and in which his holidays had 
hitherto been spent. His father, who was, as I 
have said, a clergyman with a moderate living, 
seeing the promise of strong talents in this his 
only child, had sent him early to Eton, with a 
view to the advantages of the ‘connexions’ that 
might be formed there, and with especial in- 
junctions to the boy to neglect no opportunity 
of making them. The father had calculated 
correctly as to his son’s talents; his advancement 
was rapid, and his distinction great; but he had 
utterly mistaken his fine independent spirit, 
when he had tried to instil into his young mind 
the mean maximsof a /u/t-hunter. Arthur St.John 
was a noble, open, and generous boy, whose 
very last idea was the worldly advantage which 
such orsuch a /iaison might prove to him even- 
tually; and holidays after holidays, when his fa- 
ther asked him, in Eton phrase, ** Who is your 
chief con now?”—he had the mortification to 
hear the plebeian namesof Jackson, Thompson, 
or Jones, in answer. But, at length, chance ef- 
fected what would never have been accomplish- 
ed by design. The circumstance of two or 
three boy sieaving school. at the sam time 
brought young St.John next to Lord Mabledon, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Missenden, a no- 
bleman of immense wealth, and great political 
influence. The two boys became inseparable; 
in all schemes, whether of study or pleasure, 
they were united. Lord Mabledon, without 
having the striking talents of his friend, was 
sufficiently quick and clever to appreciate, and 
go along with him; and so total, at the same 
time, was the absence of all*‘rivalry, that his 
gratification at the distinctions which St. John’s 
talents gained him, was scarcely inferior to that 
of Arthur himself. Content, as the school- 
+phrase goes, ‘to do his own,’ Lord Mabledon 
aimed at no more; and, consequently, his anx- 
iety for his friend’s success was unmingled with 
any feeling of personal emulation or jealousy. 

, The boys rose together; and their friendship 
continued unbroken. Each constantly spoke of 
the other at his home; and, at length, the pro- 
posal of Lord Mabledon to bring his friend home 
with him-the next summer was readily acceded 
to by both fathers; by the one merely to gratify 
his beloved son,—by the other with the view to 
lis son’s advancement. 

As Arthur stood, nearly unnoticed, in the 
magnificent drawing room at Mabledon, gazing 
upon the brilliant scene which still dazzled his 
eyes, even when his mind had recovered from 
that sensation—the contrast of the little parlour 
at his father’s parsonage, with its plain paper, 
and mohair chairs, and old fashioned window 
Seats, rose, with a somewhat painful vividness, 
before his fancy’s eye. But his good feelings 
soon drove this idea trom his mind. ‘Of all things 
in the world,’ he thought to himself, ‘ the last 
allowable to me is to cherish feelings of envy 
towards Mabledon. Generous, open-hearted, 
noble fellow that he is, I can feel nothing to- 
wards him but friendship and esteem! He is 
the best friend I ever had in the world; and 
long, long may we remain so.’ 

** There are music and cards, Mr. St. John,” 
said Lady Missenden, coming up to him; ** but 
[ conclude you will be of the party in the mu- 
sic room. Miss Brabaz6n is a most celebrated 
singer; and I will venture to say you never heard 
a finer finger on the piano.” 

“J dare say not,” thought St. John, as he 
followed his noble hostess to the music room. 
There sat, at the+instrument, a tall, bold 
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looking girl of four or five and twenty, who, 
after vast tumbling over of music books, and 
shifting of lights, and divers other of the mi- 
nauderies usually let off by distinguished lady 
performers, at last fixed on a bravura from an 
opera then in vogue, and beganto play the 
symphony in certainly a very masterly way.— 
She then sang—correctly, brilliantly, powerful- 
ly—but the performance gave St. John no plea- 
sure—it was all head-work, the feelings had no 
share in it. 

* How divinely Miss Brabazon sings!’ exclaim- 
edaloud, at the end of the piece, a powdered, 
formal, old man, rising from a sofa on which 
he had been asleep during its course; ‘dont you 
think so, sir” But without waiting for St. 
John’sanswer, he continued, ‘ She was under 
Tremezzani for two years, and he said he never 
had a pupil of such excellence. Lord Mable- 
don,’ he added, bustling up to him, ‘do persuade 
Lady Emily to sing one of her charming little 
French songs; pray do, Lady Emily, let me en- 
treat you:’ and, when he had fairly seated her 
at the piano, he went back to his sofa and his 
sleep. 

ae Emily sat downsmiling and blushing, 
as young ladies still can do before they are out 
—and pulling off her gloves (manches a gigot 
were not then in fashion) displayed an armwhich 
St. John thought the whitest and most finely 
turned he had ever beheld; and though his ex- 
perience was only that of a stripling under cigh- 
teen, he was not far wrong in his jugdment.— 
Lady Emily burst at once into her song, which 
was one of those of delicate archness and malice, 
which no language but French can express, 
and to which the music (itis the point beyond 
which French music should never attempt to go) 
is at once so beautiful and appropriate. St. 
John almost started as she began: her voice was 
a round, rich, contr’alto—and, though he did not 
know it by its technical name, yet he felt that 
it was not the voice he had expected from one 
so young and apparently so delicate. But his 
delight equalled his surprise: she seemed to 
revelin the gay, yet wild notes with which the 
burthen was brought round again at the con- 
clusion of every verse—and, each time there was 
some new outbreak of beauty, some new combi- 
mation of sweet sounds. 

Oh! how delightful is it to gaze onan object 


Bsuch as this!}—a young creature, beautiful as 


he day, beaming with youth and gushing spirits, 
and the consciousness of exciting and deserving 
admiration—her eye flashing—her voice quiver- 
ing—as a smile, bright as the first rush of sun- 
light over the sea, seems almost struggling with 
the music for possession of the exquisite lips! 
Oh! at such a moment we forget that so bright a 
being can be born foraught save happiness, and 
love, and joy—still more, that the very excess of 
her fascination is but too probably in exact pro- 
portion with her future sorrows! 

St. John thought not thus. He gazed, he 
listened---both yielded him delight unspeakable; 
but he was contented to feel it, he did not ana- 
lyzeit. At hisage, indeed, we enjoy happiness; 
we do not pause to dissect and demonstrate it. 
When we do that, our heartsare already beyond 
the power of experiencing its full and unso- 
phisticated joys. In the prodigality arising from 
plenty, in youth, we will fill the cup of ecstasy 
to the brim, and empty it at a breath. After- 
wards, it is scantily filled, and we pause to savou- 
ver every drop. 

* Again!—again!—pray, again!’ exclaimed 
half adozen voices at once. ‘Encore!—lI be- 
seevh you, Lady Emily, encore!’ said Mr. Evans, 
the powdered, formal gentleman, awaking from 
his sleep. St. John did not speak; but he fixed 
a look of mingled admiration and entreaty, 
which nothing but a warm and passionate heart 
could give tothe face—and beneath which La- 
dy Emily’s eyes quailed, as she blushed deeply 
—and, after a pause tocollect herself, began 
her song again. 

It was long before Arthur St. John could 
close his eyes in sleep that night. The emo- 
tions of the day, so many and so various, had 
excited him far beyond the pitch to which rest 
will come. Above all, the strongest passion of 
human nature had that day dawned in one of 
the most passionate hearts which the hand of 
nature had ever formed. Arthur St. John, for 
the first time, had felt /ove. 


PART Il. 
Thus lived our youth, with conversation, books, 
And Lady Emma's sou! subduing looks; 
Lost in delight.— Crabbe. 
Lady Emily had had a great curiosity to see 
Arthur St. John. Her brother had been in the 


habit of speaking of him constantly as his dear- 
est friend; and she knew from the same source 
that his reputation for talents was pre-eminent 
among those whose occupation it was to judge 
of talents. The arrival of a person, whose com- 
ing had been prefaced by circumstances Such as 
these, could not bean indifferent event to a 
young lady of sixteen, whose feelings and ideas 
had not as yet been fashion-bitten, and made 
worldly by joining in that most heartless, sel- 
fish, cold, mercenary, intercourse, called, em- 
phatically, society. If her passions were not as 
yet deep and powerful, her feelings, at least, 
were quick and sensitive. The romance natural 
to her age lay piled within her heart, ready to 
take fire at the first touch. 

But St. John felt far more strongly still, and 
saw and guessed nothing ofall this. Fielding 
has somewhere said, in substance, that it is sel- 
dom that a very young, and consequently in- 
experienced man, expects to meet with villany 
in the world; for how should he know of it, un- 
less he be a villain himself, and thus be prompt- 
ed by suggestions from within? And how, there- 
fore, should St. John be able to guess the paler 
affection which existed in Lady Emily, while 
he burned with a passion fated to give its colour 
to his whole life? 

A party in a country-house possesses at least 
one advantage inan incomparable degree, viz. 
the ease and rapidity with which we become 
acquainted with those with whom we sympa- 
thise. In London, three years will not make 
two persons of opposite sexes so well known to 
each other, as three weeks will do in the coun- | 
try. Three weeks!—why, in that space there | 
may be condensed the whole history and fate of 
a human heart, opening, crisis, and catastrophe! 

And so it was with poor Arthur. Lady Emi- 
ly’s attachment to her brother was great; and, 
while he was at home, she was at home, and 
constantly in his company. She rode with him in 
the morning; she got into the same little coterie 
at night; and in all this St. John mingled. He 
admired her exceeding beauty; he was fascinat- 
ed by the grace, animation, and even archness 
of her manners; he was touched by the senti- 
ment which was constantly upspringing in every 
word she spoke. Above all, he was dazzled 
and made drunk by her very manifest admira- 
tion of him. Nothing, indeed, adds more strong- 
ly to the fascination of a young and charming 
girl, than the circumstance of those fascinations 
having the assistance of her evidently appreciat- 
ing our sweet self, according to the modest es- 
timate which we ourselves are apt to form of 
that person. 

And thus did Lady Emily look on St. John. 


face as she spoke; she appealed constantly to 
his opinion; and exclaimed ‘Oh! how beauti- 
ful!”” when he once repeated to her a couple of 
stanzas of his composition, She would sing his 
favourite airs; and showed deference to his 
taste and judgment in every thing. Wis it pos- 
sible to resist this? Wanderings in magnificent 
woods, in the most beautiful summer evenings 
that ever came out of the heavens, (at Jeast 
they seemed so, ) with sunsets, and moons, and 
poetry, and fancy, and feeling, and the most 
accommodating tiees in the world, in the shape 
ofa careless, boyish brother, who “thought no 
harm,” and saw and heard nothing that was not 
on the surface, and thus gave the danger of a 
tete-a-tete, without its consciousnnss; in such 
circumstances as these, what could St. John do 
but fall in love? He did;—and that with all the | 
headlong power of a passionate heart, and, alas, 
with all the fixed intensity ofa firm one-— 
‘‘What say’st thou, wise one? ‘That all-powerful Love 
Can Fortune's strong impediments remove; 

Nor is it strange, that worth should wed to worth— 

The pride of genius with the pride of birth,” 

I do not say that soaring visions like these were 
thus accurately defined in St. John’s mind; but 
that certain vague images of an elegant and pic- 
turesque parsonage, with a honeysuckle growing | 
into the windows, and a green lawn stretching | 
down toa trout-stream, with a couple of chil- 
dren playing on it, and Lady Emily sitting un- 
der the trellis-work smiling as she twatched 
them—that some such picture as this did oc- 
casionally form itself in St. John’s imagination 
ig most certain. It was foolish, perhaps, but 
so it is to be in love at seveenteen, and yet very 
sensible people are so every day. 

Lady Emily’s feelings, on the other hand, 
were far from being so definite as this, She 
was thrown into the intimate society of a most 
striking young man—her brother’s chosen 
friend; she felt the brilliancy of his talents, and 


thinking that it would be too far for his sise. 


She hung upon all he said, and gazed upon his | 88 


'anger towards me for speaking thus—say that 


above all, she was touched and delighted with 
the manifest power which her attractions had 
over him,and which she continued to exert 
more and more, as she perceived their daily 
increasing effects. This was not coquetry, 
properly so called: it was not done for the pur 
pose of display or of tyranny—but she felt it 
altogether to be delightful, and she indulged in 
it, without inquiring as to whither it was to 
lead, or what its effects might be upon either 
St. John or herself. 

Thus days and weeks rolled on. The young 
men were not to return to Eton, but were to 
commence residence at Oxford at the enc of 
the long vacation. Thus they were to pass the 
three months from Election to the beginning of 
Michaelmas Term, at Mabledon. The proceed- 
ings of the young people were little observed: 
they were thought almost children; and if Lady 
Missenden sometimes perceived symptom of 
admiration for her daughter in Arthur St. Jcin, 
it was merely with a smile, and without an dea 
of danger for either party. 

But danger there was, and that deep ind 
imminent. One evening, in the beginning of 
September, Lady Emily had strolled with ter 
brother and St.John as tar as the London lodye, 
of which I have already spoken. The air vas 
that of rich, balmy temperature, which the clese 
of day, in a fine autumn, so often possesses; ad 
a glorious harvest moon shed her luxurious wd 
luxuriant light upon the scene. When tley 
reached the gate, Lord Mabledon recolleced 
that he had some directions to give to one of he 
game-keepers, whose lodge was about a nile 
further on, along the skirt of the park; aidr 


to walk, he desired St. John to take her hone 

Alas! what a dangerous position is this! Tyo 
persons, young, beautiful, full of poetry ad 
romance, and whom the constant intercourseof 
a considerable period had been drawing neaer 
and nearer to each other, were thus plaed 
alone, in a scene, to the loveliness of whth 
nature and art had both contributed their tt- 
most;—it was evening—there was adeep, sift 
stillness—they were beneath that light 

** Which ev'ry soft and solemn spirit worsihps, 
Which lovers love so well” ——-—— 

—their arms were linked, and the quickened 
pulsations of the heart of one were felt against 
the bosom of the other—which ¢hridled at the 


expecting to hear her continue:—* Speak tc 
me,” at last he said—* will you not speak to 
me! 

‘Mr. St. John,” she answered faintly, “this 
must not be. You are my brother’s friend—and 
my”’—she paused for a word—“my—regard for 
you is great, but I must not hear this”— 
| And why not?” interrupted St. John—“why 
not, unless you depise me—why not hear me 
speak thus, unless | am hateful to you’—1 know 
that Iam poor—I know that your rank places 
you infinitely above me—I know the country 
clergyman’s son has no right to look up to the 
earl’s daughter—but I love you—1 doat on you 
—I feel this, and it annihilates every other con- 
sideration. And, oh! if you have even the 
slightest atom of that regard for me, which 
it have sometimes dared to hope—(and the joy 

of the idea has driven me almost wild)—you 
surely must compassionate the state of feeling 
which has driven to this disclosure.” 

**I cannot be insensible,” said Lady Emily, 
“to the value of such feelings from one like you 
—I cannot but feel pride of the highest kind at 
having excited them—for I believe you. Iam 
very young, Mr. St. John—and I know you too 
generous to deceive or trifle with me.” 

** By heaven!” exclaimed St. John—but I 

shall not detail the protestations of a lover in 
answer toa speech like this: he was anything 
rather than a hackneyed one—and yet his ex- 
pressions were, I will answer for it, exactly 
what a Richelieu or a Valmont would have used 
upon a similar occasion. Nature teaches: these 
artists of lovers only imitate what they recollect 
once to have fell. 
Suffice it, that before they reached home that 
night, Lady Emily and St. John had sworn to 
each other their unlimited and eternal love— 
and the first burning kiss of passion had been 
impressed upon her beautiful lips. 


PART IIL 
Lila’s a lady---7T. H. Bayley. 


I shall not dwell on the period which passed 
between the scene I have just described, and 
that fixed for the young men to go to Oxford, 
The disclosure of their passion went no further 
than toeach other. It has been said, and most 
truly, by a great masterof human nature,* that 
éQuand on est d’aceord lun et lautre, on sait 


touch. Ah!—one Aas known such moments— 
and years of pain were well repaid by one of | 
them;—one has—— bnt it is no use plunging 
into one’s own reminiscences; my present busi- 
ness is with St. John and Lady Emily, whom 
we left walking home together from the park- 
te. 

They proceeded in silence down the hill; 
but the thoughts of both were busy. Their con- 
versation had been more than commonly ani- 
mated while Lord Mabledon had been with 
them, and the revulsion was consequently felt 
the more. Itis probable that, at no moment 
of their intercourse, had Lady Emily felt more 
strongly or more tenderly towards St. John.— 
The subject on which he had previously been 
speaking, though a general one, he had con- 
trived to turn so as to give individual applica- 
tion to his feelings towards her:—he had spoken 
warmly and eloquently—and she was touched. 
He was now silent—but she was well aware 
of what nature that silence was. 

At length hy stopped suddenly. The place 
where he did so was in one of the most confin- 
ed points of the prospect; it could scarcely be 
to gaze on that that he paused. “Lady Emily,”’ 
said he, in a voice of which the calmness 
seemed the effect of preparation, ‘‘ on this spot 
I saw you first: it was here that, with your heart 
beaming on your face with love for your brother, 
my eyes first beheld you. Gracious heaven! 
what a change has taken place in my existence 
since then!—I was then careless, free, light- 
hearted—now, my whole soul is engrossed by 
an overwhelming, a devouring passion. Lady 
Emily, I see by your manner that you do not 
misunderstand me—you know, you must have 
known for some time, that I adore you!”—and 
the violence of his emotion made him gasp for 
breath. Lady Emily trembled, but did not 
speak. St. John continued—*My love for you 
has been consuming my soul for weeks—it has 
reached that pitch that I could no longer con- 
ceal it, and live;—say, say that you do not feel 


you do not hate me.” 

_ **Hate you!—oh God!”—exclaimed Lady 
Emily—and, suddenly checking herself, she 
was again silent. 


the general superiority of his manner; and, 


tromper tous les yeux; une passion naissante et 
combattue eclate; un amour satisfait sait se 
cacher.? The word saiisfait, as used here, car- 
ries with it, it is true, a far more extended mean- 
ing than can be applicable in the present case; 
but still it is applicable; for, in the innocence 
of their youth, their passion was satisfied by the 
very fact of its confessed existence, and by the 
almost unlimited intercourse which it was in 
them@power te command. To Lord Missen- 
den the idea cf his daughter forming an attach- 
ment to a person in St. John’s rank in life never 
occurred; nay, he had not ceased to consider 
her a child, and the subject was altogether fo- 
reign to his habits of thinking. Lady Missen- 
den, besides, also continuing to regard her 
daughter almost as a child—a mistake into which 
handsome mothers will frequently fall—never 
dreamed of such a thing asa serious attachment 
springing up between a school-boy anda girl 
of sixteen. She might, perhaps, sometimes fan- 
cy there was a childish flirtation arising merely 
from the juxta-position of the parties—but this 
amused her, without exciting any stronger feel 
ing. 
Tord Mabledon, from his more constantly be- 
ing in the company of his sister and his friend, 
was not quite so blind. He saw that they were 
becoming attached to each other; but, as his 
own feelings on such subjects were much more 
those of an Eton boy, than such as many lords 
of eighteen feel now-a-days, he never thought 
of its acquiring sufficient importance for him to 
interfere. He was exceedingly fond of both: 
he was delighted in their society, and he was 
glad to see they were fond of that of each other. 
The whole business had no graver character in 
his eyes. 

At length Michaelmas term called St. John 
to Oxford, and the lovers parted. He left Ma- 
bledon with an additional pang to those natu- 
rally occassioned by his first separation from the 
first object of his iove: ior, in despite of all his 
entreaties, Lady Emily refused to write to him. 
By some strange contradiction of principle, 
though they had for above a month carried on 
the intercourse of a clandestine attachment, yet 
she could not be persuaded to consent to a 
clandestine correspondence. Whether it was 


St. John hung on her words, and paused, 


the actual tangibility of communication by let- 
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extreme difficulty which would atten 
both,—certain it is, that St. John could 0b) ~ 
nothing more from Lady Emily nee ge 
sion of now and then adding a few words a be 
end of her brother's letters, and 80 
times a message addressed to him in her — 
How different this was from a direct —. 
ondence, I leave it to those few people in tl 
world to judge, who have ever written or recelv- 


ch letters themselves. 

years passed away, and St. 
Lady Emily had not met in the interva 
Missenden had gone dbroad with his famuly, 
which had occasioned this separation. pon 
the midst of change of scene, and severe study, 
and active exertion, the image of Emily Lor- 
raine was still constantly present to Arthur St. 
John. It was the spur which goaded him to 
struggle for distinction; was, the 
of his triumph when he — 1s oe 
position was keen and warm, ut 1 — a <4 
firm and intense; his passion had been forme: 

under the operation of the former qualities, it 

was retained and cherished under that of the 

latter. He had set all his heart upon one cast; 

the hazard of that die involved the extremes of 

iness or anguish. 

ae = Mabledon had left college and gone into 

the army, and was at this time abroad with his 

regiment; so that the interruption of St. John’s 

intercourse with Lady Emily was total. 

At length, Lord Missenden’s family returned 
to England. It was the month of April, and 
they fixed themselves in their house in town, in 
order that Lady Emily might ‘come out.’ She 
did so: and was soon in the full whirl of that 
monstrous compound of selfishness, wickedness, 
frivolity, and folly—a London season. 

It was in the middle of June that St. John 
was able to get away from college, and hasten- 
ing to London, the first thing he did was to 
hurry to Grosvenor Square. ; 

‘Js Lord Missenden at home” he said to the 
powdered, fat, grumpy personage, who emerg- 
ed from his leathern tub, with all the brutality, 
at least, if possessing none of the other qualities, 
of Diogenes— 

‘No,’ said Cerberus. 

‘Is Lady Missenden” 

‘No.’ 

‘Is Lady Emily??—he was in the act, al- 
though not strictly according to etiquette, of 
asking, when he caught a glimpse of her bound. 
ing across the hall, and up the stairs. It was 
but a glimpse; but it sufficed to throw the blood 
into his face, and back again to his heart, with a 
rapidity that took away his breath. He was 
going to enter, without waiting for an answer to 
his last question, when the porter again rever- 
berated his emphatic ‘No!’ and sorely against 
his inclination, St. John was obliged to retire in 
despair. 

Three days afterwards a card came, with due 
formality, from Lord and Lady Missenden, to 
‘request the honour of Mr. St. John’s cumpany 
at dinner,’ that day three weeks. Nota word 
of old friendship or recollection; no three-cor- 
ered billet from Lady Missenden beginning,—- 
‘Dear Arthur,’ as of yore; all was chilling, state- 
ly and exceedingly proper. Arthur could not 
endure the suspense; he twice, in the interval, 
called in Grosvenor Square, but he never could 
gain admittance. The torment he suffered dur- 
ing those three weeks, | would not, though I 
am a poor man, undergo for as many thousand 
pounds. Now, he doubted of the endurance of 
Lady Emily’s attachment: ‘Surely, surely,’ said 
he, ‘she might, under such circumstances as 
these, have broken through her resolution not 
to write, and given me one line, if it were real- 
ly only one, tosay, that she was unchanged, that 
she loved me still. But she has been half over 
Europe, she has been ‘La Belle Anglaise’ in 
half a dozen capitals; she has forgotten the poor 
lonely student, who was far away, and who had 
nothing but his imperishable love to offer her” 
But then again the recollection of all that had 
passed during that dear summer at Mabledon 
rose upon his mind, and he would exclaim, ‘No! 
it is impossible!—that creature can never be 
false!’ 

At length the day came, St. John found a 
large party assembled. Lord Missenden receiv- 
ed him cordially, and Lady Missenden with the 

greatest and most friendly kindness. She en- 
quired with interest about his progress at Ox- 
ford, and communicated her last news of Mable- 
don, and gave him his last letter to read. St. 
John was touched and gratified at this, but his 
eyes were wandering in search of one, a single 
Slance of whom was to decide his fate. But she 
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was not present, and she entered only just be- 
fore the servant who came to announce dinner. 
The crowd pressed forward, and they did not 
meet. As soon asthey were seated at dinner, 
St. John found that Lady Emily was on the 
same side of the table as himself, so that it was 
impossible for him to see her without making a 
marked endeavour to do so, which even he felt 
was, at such a party, impossible. His worst 
forebodings came across him. Was this acci- 
dent, or design? If the latter—but he could not 
endure the thought sufficiently to dwell on it. 
St. John was near the door; and, as the ladies 
passed out, Lady Emily approached him, and, 
holding out her hand, said, ‘How do you do, 
Mr. St. John’—I am happy to see you again.’ 
He fixed his eyes fullupon her, but hers were 
castto the ground, the blood had flushed her 
cheek—and her hand trembled in his; but it did 
not return his pressure, and it was gloved. 

Oh! how beautiful she then looked!--her 
form was developed—her noble countenance 
matured--her beauty was dazzling! He had 
again seen her--he had again touched her—his 
brain almost reeled with the excitation of this 
conscicusness. But still he played the self-tor- 
mentor, and racked his heart with all the vari- 
ous fancies which a lover’s doubts suggest. He 
coud not but feel that, at the moment, and un- 
derthe circumstances in which she addressed 
him, she could not say more than she did;—but 
shemight have looked at him—she might have 
shot the glance of an instant, to say, ‘I love you 
still’ 

St. John determined to have his mind set at 
restat once, when they joined the ladies: but 
thiswas not so easy to do as to determine.— 
When he entered the drawing room, Lady 
Emiy was at the piano; surrounded by a bevy 
of young ladies, all eager to play or to sing, and 
all ceclining it. Lady Emily seemed to poor 
Artiur to make more of all this foppery d@’usage, 
thar was at all necessary; in a word, as young 
lady after young lady was asked, and pressed, 
andentreated, and persuaded to do that which 
shehad a perfect mind to do from the first, St. 
Johi thought he should have been driven craz- 
ed. But, at last, by dint of watching his op- 
porunity, he found it. Lady Emily went with 
oneof her companions to look over a book of 
pritts. The table on which it lay was a round 
one, and thusleft some little space between its 
exttemity and the wall. And to this Lady Emi- 
ly was not close, so that, without any appear- 
ance of particularity, Arthur was able to come 
aiid place himself by her side. He began to 
converse with her about the prints, which were 
views of italy, and ofher travels there,—over- 
Rowing with impatience at being thus compel- 
led to talk on indifferent subjects, to one with 
whom his soul burnedto commune—till, at last, 
the young lady, whom Arthur was inwardly 
cursing, as Mademoiselle de Trop, was sudden- 
ly called away by her mother. He seized 
the occasion at once: for before his companion 
had time to move, he said to her, in a voice 
which betokened what an effort had been ne- 
cessary to force himself to calmness, ‘*Emily!— 
and is all forgotten?” 

She blushed a burning scarlet-—she bit her 
lip, which quivered once or twice, as though 
she was about to speak; at last, she said, ‘ Mr. 
St: John, this is very indiscreet, very wrong; | 
thought the time which had elapsed since we 
met had driven the remembrance of our childish 
days from your mind; I thought 4 
‘No, Emily, no, you could nof think thus; 
you must have known, you know, that young 
though we were, the passion we felt was not 
childish. You must know that upon that re- 
membrance I lived—that there has not been a 
thought of my mind, nor a pulsation of my heart, 
that from the momeut we parted, to this hour, 
has not been wholly and solely devoted to you. 
You know—’ 

‘Stop, Mr. St. John,’ said Lady Emily, in- 
terrupting him, ‘this is language I must not 
hear; | hoped, sir, that the follies of our child- 
hood had been forgotten—follies which nothing 
butmy extreme youth could excuse; and of 
which it is scarcely generous of you to remind 
me. As my brother’s friend, Mr. St John,’ she 
added, in a milder tone, ‘I must ever feel regard 
for you—but I must not be thus addressed 
again.’ And she walked away, leaving St. 
John far too much stunned by whathe had 
heard to be able to strive to detain her. 

And to what purpose should he? She had 
crushed his heart atone blow. From that mo- 
ment St. John has beena miserable man. 

It is scarcely necessary to trace the progres- 


sion of Lady Emily’s feelings. Absence, change 


of place, novelty of all kinds, flattery, and a 
fickle disposition, had, before her return to 
England, almost entirely erased St. John from 
her mind. And the few monthsshe had passed 
in London had more than served to complete it. 
She had seen the importance of rank, wealth, 
and fashionable station; her feelings, which, as 
regarded St. John, had in truth been the off- 
spring only of early romance, acquiring force 
and an object from juxtaposition—her feelings 
had now completely frozen down (for it is down) 
to her position in society—a mere young lady 
of rank. The real truth is, that she was never 
worthy of the affection of such a man as Arthur 
St. John: it was a mistake on his part from the 
first. 

The suddenness of his dismissal was fully ac- 
counted for in afew weeks afterwards, when 
the Morning Post announced Lady Emily’s 
marriage with aman whose only merits were 
being a peer, and possessed of five and twenty 
thousand a year. 

The effect of the blow on such a mind as St. 
John’s may be easily conceived. [le went 
abroad for some time, then entered into orders, 
and isa most exemplary country clergyman; 
but he has never thoroughly recovered the ef- 
fects of the events I have just narrated; for 
when I first knew him, which was upwards of 
twenty years afterwards, he wasstill, and] am 
convinced he ever will remain—a melancholy 
man. 


*It isin Latin rhyming verse, and consists of se- 
veral stanzas, 


* Voltaire, 
THE DEVIL’S LADDER. 
BY L, RITCHIE. 

The lord of an andent castle, it seems, of which 
there are now only scme scanty ruins left, was of a 
churlish disposition; and one night in particular—it 
was a dark and stormy night—turned away from his 
door “a hittle old maa,” who implored shelter. The 
next day this lord’s young and lovely daughter was 
missing; and in the afternoon, the wretched father 
saw her clearly from his castle window standing on 
the inaccessible heigots of the Hederick, He knew 
now, of course, with whom he had to deal the even- 
ing before—-one of the gnomes of the mountain! and 
set to work to strewhis bread and his alms, to curse 
and to pray, and to make vows and ladders. All was 
in vain. 

Four years after, when a young knight, returned 
from the wars of Hungary, was wandering on the 
mountain, dreaming of the fate of Garlinda, who 
was by this time the heroine of the popular songs, 
he saw an old man in a situation of singular danger. 
The wretch was far above the young knight’s head, 
lying on the very brink of a rock, and fast asleep.— 


Every now and then a twist of hislimbs brought him | 


nearer to the edge; he was evidently in the midst of 
a dream; and in another moment, he would un- 
doubtedly roll into a gulf, where he must be a dead 
man long before reaching the bottom. ‘To shout 
would only hasten his fate; and the generous knight, 
with extraordinary hazard to his neck, climbed up 
the roek to his rescue. 

He had just grasped the unfortunate being by the 
collar, when the latter awakened, and perhaps terri- 
fied by the touch, sprang over the cliff! He struck, 
however, ona projecting point of the rock, and clung 
on with a death-grip. ‘The knight, horror-struck, 
risked every thing to repair the mischief he had 
done. He followed, but more cautiously; and would 
have succeeded this time in saving his man, had not 
the strength of the latter given way at the moment. 
He sunk helplessly to another ledge of the rock; and 
there also as wpursued by the enterprising philan- 
thropist 

Our adventurer, however, was now suddenly 
alarmed by the growing darkness of the gulf, and by 
a strange conviction he felt, that the old man was 
not alarmed at all; and ali at once he began to mut- 
ter a paternoster, and re-ascend the rocks. His 
foot slipped, however, at the moment, and he fell 
upon the object of his fear and compassion, who re- 
ceived him with shrieks of wild langhter, and both 
parties tumbled head over heels to the very bottom 
of the cliff. ‘* What is all this noise about?” demand- 
ed another little old man, coming out of a hole in the 
rock in the dress of a miner, and with a lamp in his 
hand. Theknight’s companion was for some time 
unable to answer for laughing; but at last—‘*Bro- 
ther,” said he, ‘‘ this young fellow would needs save 
my life, and ventured his own to help me out of the 
rocks! What shall we do in return’? Shall we give 
him Garlinda to wife?” 

#‘Garlinda isin the safe keeping of our eldest 
brother at the top of the mountain. We have no 
more control over her than we have over the moon.” 

‘© [ know that; but our eldest brother is a good-na- 
tured fellow at the bottom, although he hates churls. 
Do you, who understand the trade, make a ladder 
for this young man to ascend the mountain, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

Telling the knight thei to take care to be at a cer- 
tain place at the bottom of the mountain by dayoreak, 
he showed him a subterranean passage by which he 


easily found his way out of the guif. As the adven- 
turer retreated, he already heard the noise of felling 
trees, the grating of the saw, the thump of the ham- 
mer, and he Phaseet himself with the idea that the 
old man’s ladder was something more than a joke. 

The next morning he was to his appoint 
ment, and sure enough a ladder a red reaching 
to the very top of the mountain! The knight wasa 
little giddy at first when he began to mount; bat take 
ing care not to look down, and to keep say ing his 
paternoster incessantly, he at length gained the sume 
mit. Here a sight waited him beautiful enough to 
repay a thousand such dangers; it was Garlinda, ly- 
ing asleep upon the velvet turf, Lilies and roses! 
—was there ever such a girl! The knight’s lips 
watered as he looked at her. . 

** Hush! hush!” whispered a little old man, steal- 
ing Out on tiptoe from behind a rock. *‘* I am one of 
the carpenters, your honour, that made the ladder, 
and I am sorry to tell you that Garlinda’s master is 
inexorable. He is here, however, lying as fast asleep 
as she is, anda single blow of your sword will deliver 
your mistress, and save your life. 

**T would not slay a sleeping man,” replied the 
knight, to deliver a dozen mistresses, or to save my 
own life, were it as manifold as a cat’s.” 

**Oh! do not slay him,” exclaimed Garlinda, 
awaking atthe moment: he has stolen me from my 
father, it is true; but indeed he has been a father to 
me himself!” 

What is to do here?” said the eldest brother, in 
a gruff but broken voice, as he came from behind the 
rock, wiping his eyes, ‘*Let us have no more 
words, for | well know all. Here is your dowry, 
Garlinda, (giving her a basket of precious stones, ) 
tell your father that I forgive him. Good by, sir 
knight; you that would break your neck to save an 
old man’s, but who would not slay a sleeping man 
either for love or fear! good by! I shall see you 
again at certain family epochs, as often as they occur, 
and never come empty handed. Now, show them 
the subterranean route, and let the ladder hang as a 
warning to the country, till it falls in pieces by the 
action of the elements.” 


MAJOR DOWNING. 
The readers of this paper have not been informed 
of the fact, that Messrs. Starks & Co. of Jefferson 
county, proprictors of an exteusive axe manufactory, 
have recently forwarded to Major Jack Downing, an 
elegantly finished axe, with a hickory helve. We 
had the pleasure of looking at it the other day, while 
it was in this city, and before its receipt by the Ma- 
jor. By the following letter to the Editor of the 
Daily Advertiser, it appears that te instrument has 
been received by the President’s inestimable and 
accomplished friend, and that it has been the occa- 
rr of another amusing cabinet ‘* scene.”— Con. 
MAJOR DOWNING’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
To my old friend Mr. Dwight of the New York 
Daily Advertiser. 
W asaineton, 10th January, 1834, 
The pill I give the Cabinet, and the rest of the 
Government here on the 27th of last month, is jist 
beginin to operate, and 1 dont think some on em 
will want any more fisik for a good spell to come, 
Some of our folks make plagey ugly faces at me, but 
Ltell em that’s a sure sign they want fisik, and 
they’ll feel better to rights. It was well I stop’d jist 
where I did in that Cabinet paper, for my dander 
was jist liftin, and if I had gone on ony ten minits 
longer, V’d hit some on em so hard they would’nt 
swell, 
But that aint what [ want to write you about now. 


I want to thank them folks up in Carthage, in York 
State, for the ax they made for me, and which they 
sentto you to send to me. 1 have jist got it, and it 
has tickled me ony most to death. never got suc 
& present afore in my born days. I started right up 
chamber with it to the Gineral, and bolted strait into 
the Cabinet room with my ax on my shoulder—the 
Gineral was there with pretty much all our folks 
overhauling the Post Office accounts, and tryin to 
git them strait, which is a plagy tuf job—but no 
matter—in 1 smash’d, but afore I could git out one 
word, I never see such a scamperin. turned to 
head some on em, jist to tell em what I was arter; 
but it seemed the more I tried, the more they tried 
to streak it, and in Jess tan one minit there warnt a 
livin criter left but I and the Gineral—and the Gi- 
neral some how got a notion in his head, and would 
agone too, if their warnt no pluck in him. He was 
standin up with his back agin the mantle tree, and 
his hickory in his hand, and look’d for all the world 
as tho’ he was jist expectin a fight. 

Why, says I, Gineral, what on earth is all this 
scamperin for? Well, says he. I reckon you can 
tell better than [ can; and with that, he blink’d at 
me most plagily—and says he, what is the news 
now? Why, says I, there aint nothin new but this 
ere ax, and I brought it to show you—its a present to 
me, says I, from Starks & Co., away up in York 
State, on the Black River. The Gineral changed 
face in a minit, and it was jist like the sun risin.— 
He step’d up to me and took the ax, and walk’d to 
his chair, and sat down, and throw’d his head back, 
and haw haw’d right out. It does me good, in these 
times to see the Ginerai tickled at any thing,—says 
he, Major, call back Tany and Barry and Amos, and 
haw, haw, haw, says the Gineral—and jist then, I got 
the notion why they all scampered off so—and sot 
down right in front of the Gineral, and we haw haw’d 
I tell you, more than half an hour. 
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And so to rights, we got talkin agin, and the Gine~ 

ral he wiped his eyes, and blew his nose jist for all 
the world as tho’ he had been eryin—and says he, 
Major it aint strange they wasa leetle afeared of you, 
for do you know jist as you come in, some on em 
was sayin about the plagy Pos: Office accounts. If 
they dicl’nt pit em strait pretty soon, you would git 
at em and chop em all up into mince meat—and jist 
then sure enuf in you come, and then haw haw haw, 
suys the Gineral, agin. Well, says he, Major, P’'m 
glad that people about are beginnin to look at you 
pretty much as I do. I knew, says he, the time 
would come when they would say I knew what was 
what when I got you to be with me; and now, says he, 
Major, let’s look at the ax, and the Gineral he rubb’d 
his specs—well, says he, this isa splitter aint it— 
why, says he, if a man ony got lathered he could 
shave himself without a barber, for this ax is as bright 
as a looking-glass and sharp asa razor; and her is the 
maker’s name too: ‘Starks & Co., Carthage, New 
York.” Ido wonder now, says the Gineral, if that 
aint the same ** Stark” which lick’d the British at 
Benington a spell ago?” aint certin,” says 
“ Well, nor I nother,” says the Gineral, for do you 
know Major Lhave been in so many wars myself, 
that I some times mix em up, and I have now got so 
much to attend to here, that Iam bother’d about 
names and places and times, most plagily. Now 
there is a little district attorney, our folks telled me 
when L appointed him a Bak Divector that he was 
jist the kind of a man we wanted * to ride Biddle” 
and upset him—and when they tell’d of * ridin, 
“ upseitin,” and mention his name, f got a notion to 
my head that | can’t get out yet, that he may be the 
same man I’ve heard tell oa, who took a ride ouce, 
and then wrote a long account on’tin poetry. Well, 
says 1, I’m not certin of that nother—but I’ve gota 
notion that the man you mean was Joho Gilpin,— 
‘* That’s the same man, aint it,” says the Gineral.— 
No, says 1, I guess it aint, for he lived in London. 
** Q, that makes no odds,” says the Gineral, **‘ for 
they used to call Philadelphia the London of Ame- 
rica.” Well, says I, then it must be the same—and 
if he’s got on the squire to ride him, 1 guess it will 
turn out pretty much such another ride—for, says I, 
the squire is apretty good horse for a tight pull—but 
t don’t think he’d stand easy under a saddle—it aint 
the natur of that breed. 


Well, Major, says the Gineral, we must thank 
those folks for the ax any how, and as soon as the 
Senate pass up the message we sent em Vother day 
about other presents, you ean have the ax. Very 
well, says I, Gineral, and if Congress dont pass upon 
something else, says I, so as to git things as leetle 
better in the money way, I'll want that ax, for we 
shall all come to choppin agin for a livin.” 

1 want you to send a printed copy of that letter to 
the makers of that ax, and when you git all my 
ters to you printed in a book, send em one ot 
books with my thank, for the ax. 

Your friend, 
J. DOWNING, Major, 
Downingville Militia—2d brigade. 


Sarurpay, January 18, 1834. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Herschel on Astronomy.—Messrs. Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard have just published in a single 
volume of more than three hundred pages, ‘‘A 
Treatise on Astronomy,” by Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Knt. Guelp. This is a highly instruc-, 
tive and interesting publication, and especially 
worthy the attention of the student, and the 
study of all, indeed, who have paid but 
little attention to the subject it explains and 
discusses. It is well observed in the introduc- 
tion that there is no science which draws more 
largely on that intellectual liberality which ‘is 
ready to adopt whatever is demonstrated, or con- 
cede whatever is rendered highly probable, 
than Astronomy. Almost all its conclusions 
stand in open and striking contradiction with 
those of superficial and vulgar observation, and 
with what appears to every one, until he has un- 
derstood and weighed the proofs to the con- 
trary, the most positive evidence of his senses. 
Thus, the earth on which he stands, and which 
has served for ages as the unshaken foundation 
of the forms and structures, either of art or na- 
ture, is divested by the astronomer of its attri- 
bute of fixity, and conceived by him as turning 


ing onwards through space, with great rapidity. 
The sun and the moon, which appear to un- 
taught eyes round bodies of no very considera- 
ble size, become enlarged in his imagination to 
vast globes—the one approaching in magnitude 
to the earth itself, the other immensely surpass- 
ing it. ‘The planets which appear only as stars 
somewhat brighter than the rest, are to him 
spacious, elaborate and habitable worlds—se- 
veral of them vastly greater and more curiously 
furnished than the earth he inhabits. Surely 
a study which elucidates and renders clear these 
facts, must be one of interest to every intelli- 
gent and curious mind, It is a history of this 
kind that is contained in the volume before us. 
The work is divided into thirteen chapters.— 
The first is devoted to an account of the form 
and magnitude of the earth—the second to the 
measurement of time, clocks, chronometers, the 
plumb line, &c.—the third to the figure of the 
earth, its exact dimensions—the fourth to the 
construction of celestial maps and globes, and 
so on, until the completion of the thirteen. We 
cannot too strongly commend this work to the 
attention of teachers and parents. Indeed it 
may be studied with advantage by all. 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels—Mr. E. 
C. Mielke, No. 181 Market street, has publish- 
ed in two neat volumes the second and third se- 
ries of “Fragments of Voyages and Travels,” 
from the pen of Captain Basil Hall. They em- 
brace no less than twenty-nine chapters, each 
of which is devoted to a distinct sketch, all well 
done, and some of them particularly graphic 
and powerful. Captain Hall is perhaps the 
most popular writer of Travels in Europe, and 
itis quite probable, as in the case of his book 
on this country, that when, in giving a history of 
his travels, he is unable to work up a good story 
from facts, he does not hesitate to call upon his 
fancy. At all events, the volumes before us 


prove hima writer of no ordinary power, and 


better adapted to the business of travelling and 
scribbling for a living, than nine-tenths of those 
who follow the same gentlemanly profession.— 
We will endeavour in a day or two to transfer a 
specimen of his “ Fragments” to our first page. 

The American Turf Register.—This is the 
work for ‘gentlemen sportsmen”—old and 
young bachelors who, strange perversion of 
taste, are fonder of horses than of the fair sex, 
and who enjoy more pleasure on a race course 
than in a ballroom. There is no accounting 
for tastes, and after a splendid woman, perhaps, 
a noble and spirited horse is worthy all admira- 
tion. We have little acquaintance with gentle- 
men of the turf, but have once or twice, in the 
course of our travels, met with an enthusiast for 
‘shorse spirit,” and we confess that while lis- 
tening to glowing descriptions of hard contested 
races and noble animals, we have more than 
once caught the interest of the narrator, and 
pardoned him for his preference for horses.— 
No one can read a single number of the Turf 
Register, without catching somewhat of the 
spirit of a sportsman. The number before us, 
for example, contains several capital articles, 
and states among other matters that at the last 
Tree Hill Races Chief Justice Marsliall was ob- 
served riding about the field, apparently as 
much interested as when a young man, and 
when he was familiar with all, if he did not 
own, some of the best horses on the turf. The 
Sporting Magazine is published in monthly 
numbers by J. S. Skinner, of Baltimore, and 
is embellished with beautiful engravings. The 
price of the work is five dollars per annum, pay- 
able in advance. 

The Colonizationist.—We have the January 
number of the Boston Colonizationist and Jour- 


swiftly on its centre, and at the same time mov- 


nal of Freedom. It contains articles with the 


following titles—Liberia, its moral and political 
condition; Answer to the Wilberforce Protest; 
the Colonization Society; Abyssinian Zoology ; 
Charles B. Storrs; View of Slavery; Social Con- 
dition of Africa; Gov. Hayne’s Oration; Great 


Meeting in Philadelphia; and Intelligence and 
Miscellany. 


Emigrant’s Guide.—Mr. H. 8S, Tanner has 
just published a second edition of a very valua- 
ble work, under the title of ‘‘A View of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, or the Emigrants and 
Travellers Guide to the West.” It contains a 
general description of the entire west, and also 
notices of the soil, productions, rivers, and other 
channels of intercourse and trade, and likewise 
of the cities and towns, progress of education, 
&c. ofeach state and territory. The work must 
prove an invaluable one for emigrants and tra- 
vellers, and indeed possesses interest and iafor- 
mation for every reader. It is comprisedin a 
single volume, and is very handsomely printed. 


The Museum.—The January number of Lit- 
tell’s Museum of Literature, Science and Art, 
is one of the richest numbers of that valusble 
periodical that has yet appeared. It is printed 
with unusual neatness and accuracy, and con- 
tains several admirable articles, one or two of 
which we shall endeavour to republish. We 
again commend the Museum to popular favour. 
It is certainly one of the most valuable periadi- 
cals of the day. From the miscellaneous de- 
partment we annex the following brief article: 


Fire Arms,—The first missiles of this descip- 
tion ny oe to have been used by the French trops 
under Philippe de Valois, in 1330. Within anoher 
century they were adopted to so general an extnt, 
that it was no uncommon thing tor three or hur 
hundred cannon to be employed at a single sige, 
and as many as four thousand eulverins to be broight 
into play ona single battle field. The Swiss, onthe 
famous day of Morat, in 1476, were seconded by no 
less than ten thousand of these culverins; they were 
long tubes of copper or wrought iron, weighing tom 
twenty to fifty pounds each, the heaviest bing 
mounted on small moveable carriages, and the light- 
est suspended to standards. The gradual improve- 
ments made in this species of fire-arms, led at ast 
to the use of the existing musket. The men, who 
were armed with sarquebusses or muskets, for a long, 
time did not act in any other capacity than as light 
troops; it was their duty to spread themselves aloag 
the front and flanks of the corps attacked, and cleer 
the advance of their own party. In fact, their service 
was analogous to that of our present riflemen; they 
were called enfans perdus, from which expression 
our own term, ‘forlorn hope,” is evidently derived. 
Toward the close of the 17th century, several im- 
portant innovations were roade in the construction 
of portable fire arms. Guns with flints, such as 
are now in use, are said to have been invented in 
1630. The bayonet with a solid socket, which was 
fixed into the mouth of the barrel, was proc iced in 
1671; but in another thirty years we find it made 
with a hollow socket and grooved blade, as is the 
practice to the present day. Pikes were not got 
rid of, nor were the musket and bayonet universal- 
ly introduced in the French army until the year 
1705, when Vauban’s genius was more potent with 
Louis the Fourteenth, than all the remonstrances of 
Marshal Montesquieu, and a whole phalanx of the 
old school of military tacticians.—United Service 
Journal. 


FROM JAMAICA, 

Jamaica papers to the 5th alt. have been re- 
ceived at New York. On the 4th ult. Mr. Beau- 
mont, who had been expelled from the House of 
Assembly, appeared, and in defiance of all or- 
der or privilege of the House, begau to abuse 
certain members personally. He was called to 
the bar, where he behaved like an insane per- 
son. He was ultimately committed to jail un- 
der the Speaker’s warrant, which he resisted at 
the hazard of his life, military aid having been 
called to effect his confinement. 


Robbery.—The Carlisle Expositor of Tuesday 
last, says:—“On fast Saturday evening, while 
Samuel Shoff and wife were at meeting, about 
half a mile from home, (Shiremanstown,) some 
daring villain succeeded in opening a window in 
the back part of the house, while the children 
and a hired girl were in, the girl being so much 
frightened fell into a fit, and continued so, until 
Mr. Shoff and wife returned home, when they 
found the villain had gone up stairs, searched 
out and taken with him, a large amount of cash, 
together with other valuables,” 


HORRIBLE. 

The Journal of Commerce of Saturday says: 
‘This morning, oetween seven and eight 
o’clock, at the house of Patrick Foggerty, 95 
Cherry street, a French sailor had his throat 
cut, and was robbed of his gold watch and $209. 
He was taken to the hospital, and there is little 
hope of his recovery. The perpetrators are 
in the hands of the police.” 


According to the annual report of the Health 
Officer of Baltimore, there have been 2405 deaths 
in that city during the past year. The greatest 
mortality appears to have prevailed among chil- 
dren. There were three deaths over one hun- 
dred years, all colored people, one a man 110 
years old, and two women; one 106, and the 
other a little over 100 years old. Of consump- 


tion there were 394; intemperance, 25; and sui- 
cides 7. 


ROBBERY. 

_ The Zanesville (Ohio) Republican of the 4th 
inst. says: ‘*We regret to learn that Mr. Thomas 
Officer, of Salt Creek township, in this county, 
a worthy and enterprising citizen, was robbed 
recently in Philadelphia of $1500, the proceeds 
of the sale of a large lot of wool. He hada short 
time previous deposited $4000 in one of the 
banks, which he had received for a large drove 


of cattle, owned by himself and Mr. M‘Cracken, 
of Cambridge, Ohio.” 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
, BY N. P. WILLIS. 
Vienna—magnificence of the emperor’s mena 
the young queen of Hungary—the paince—ball af 
curiosities, jewelry, Xc.—the Polytechnic school 
—geometrical figures described by the vibrations 
of musical notes—liberal provision for the public 
institutions— popularity of the emperor. 
1 had quite forgotten, in packing up my Jittle port- 
mauteau to leave the ship, that | was coming so far 
north. Scaree a week ago, in the south of Italy, we 
were panting in linen jackets. 1 find myself shiver- 
ing here, in a latitude five hundred miles north of 
Boston, with no remedy but exercise and an extra 
shirt, for a cold that would grace December. 
It is amusing, sometimes, to abandon one’s self to 
a valet de place. Compelled to resort to one from 
my ignorance of the German, I have fallen upon 
a dropsical fellow, with a Bardolph nose, whose 
French isexecrable, aud whose seleetion of objects 
of curosity is worthy of his appearance. His first 
point was the emperor’s siables. We had walked 
amie anda halfto see them. Here were two or 
three hundred horses of all breeds, ina building that 
the emperor himself might live in, with a magnifi- 
cent inser court for a menage, and a wilderness of 
grooms, dogs, and other appurtenances. 1 am as 
tond of a horse as most people, but with all Vienna 
betore me, and litdle time to lose, I broke into the 
midst of the head groom’s pedigrees, and requested 
to be shown the way out. Monsieur Karl did not 
take the hint. We walked on a half mile, and 
stopped before another large building. ** What is 
this?” The imperial carriage house, monseig- 
veur.” I was about tarning on my heel and taking 
my liberty into my own hands, when the large door 
flew open, and the blaze of gilding from within 
turned me from my purpose. I| thought I had seen 


It appears evident that Beaumont is striving 
to create a revolution among the people on the 
island. 

The House of Assembly was warmly debating 
the last reading of the slavery bill; and the bill 
for legitimising children born out of wedlock by 
the subsequent marriage of the parents. The 
Editor of the Despatch urges the propriety of 
doing justice to the unoffending children; but 
to do every thing for the future to prevent ille- 


gal intercourse, and to improve the condition 
of society. 


the ne plus ultra of equipages at Rome. The im- 
perial tamily of Austria ride in more style than his 
uoliness. ‘The models are lighter and handsomer, 
while the gold and crimson is put on quite as re- 
splendently. The most curious part of the show 
were ten or twelve state ¢raineansx, or sleighs. I 
can conceive nothing more brilliant than a turnout of 
these magnificent siructures upon the snow. They 
are built with aerial lightness, of gold and sable, with 
the seat fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, and 
are driven, with (wo or four horses, by the royal 
personage himself. The grace of their shape and 
tue splendour of their gilded trappings is inconcei¥= 


able ww cue who has never seén them. 
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, he court of the imperial | 

Our way lay through the e 4 | 

lace. A large crowd was collected round a car- | 
riage, with four horses standing, at | 
As we approached it, all hats flew of, and a , 
ful woman, of perhaps twenty-eight, came theoe 
the steps, leading a handsome boy of two or _— 
years. It was the young queen of Hungary an af 
son. If had seen such a face in a ornee 
the borders of - ape lake, I should have 

eht it made forthe spot. 

on entered the door of the palace, at which stood | 
a ferocious-looking croat sentinel, near seven feet 
high. Three German travelling students had just | 
been refused admittance. A litthe man appeared at 
the ring of the bell within,and after a | 
planation by my valet, probably a lie, he made a low 
bow and invited me to enter. I waited a moment, | 
and a permission was brought me tu see theimperial | 
treasury. Handing it to Karl, I requested him to | 
get permission inserted for three friends at the mes 
tle accomplished it in the same incomprehensil e | 
manner in which he had obtained my own, and in@- | 
troducing them with the ill-disguised contempt of a 
valet for all men with dusty coats, we commenced 
the rounds of the curiosities together. ‘ 

A large clock, facing us as we entered, was just 
striking. From either side of its base, like compa- 
nies of gentlemen anid ladies advancing to greet 
each other, appeared figures in the dress and sem- 
blance of the royal family of Austria, who remained 
a moment, and then retired bowing themselves cour- 
teously out backwards. It isa costly affair, present- 
ed by the landgrave of Hesse to Maria Theresa, in 

50. 
after a succession of watches, snuff-boxes, neck- 
laces, and jewels of every description, we came 
to the famous Florentine diamond, said to be the 
largest in the world. It was lost by a duke of Bur- 
gundy upon the battle field of Granson, found bya sol- 
dier, who parted with it for five florins, sold again, 
and found its way at last to the royal treasury of 
Florence, whence it was brought to Vienna. Its 
weight is one hundred and thirty-nine and a half 
carats, and it is estimated at one million forty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-four florins. It 
looks like a lump of light. Enormous diamonds 
surround it, but ithangs among them like Hesperus 
among the stars. 

The next side of the gallery is occupied by speci- 
mens of carved ivory. Many of them are antique, aud 
half of them are more beautiful than decent. There 
were two bas-reliefs among them by Raphael Don- 
ner, Which were worth, to my eye, all the gems in 
the gallery. They were taken from scripture, and 
represented the ** Woman of Samaria at the well,” 
and ‘* Hagar waiting tor the death of her son.” No 

yowers of clocution, no enhancement of poetry, could 

ring those touching passages of the Bible so mov- 
ingly to the heart. The latter particularly arrested 
me. ‘The melancholy beauty of Hagar, sitting with 
her head bowed upon her knees, while her boy is 
lying a lite way off, beneath a shrub of the desert, 
is a piece Of unparalleled workmanship. It may 
well hang in the treasury of an emperor. ‘ 

Miniatures of the royal family in their childhood, 
setin costly gems, massive plate curiously chased, 
services of gold, robes of diamonds, gem-hilted 
swords, dishes wrought of solid integral agates, and 
finally the crown and sevptre of Austria upon red vel- 
vet cushions, looking very much like the imitations 
onthe stage, were among the world of splendours 
unfolded to our eyes. ‘he Florentine diamond and 
the bas-reliefs by Raphael Donner were all L coveted. 
The beauty of the diamond was royal. It needed no 
imagination to feel its value. A savage would pick 
it up in the desert for a star dropped out of the sky, 
For the rest, the demand on tay admiration fatigued 
me, and I was glad to eseape with my dusty friends 
trom the university, and exchange courtesies in the 
free air. One of them spoke English a littie, and 
called me ‘* Master Englishman,” on bidding me 
adieu. L was afraid of a beer-shop scene in Vienna, 
and did not correct the mistake, 

AS we were going out of the court, fout covered 
wagons,drawn by four superb horses, dashed through 
the gate. waited a moment to see what they con- 
tained. Thirty or forty servants in livery came out 
from the palace, and took from the wagons quanti- 
ties of empty baskets carefully labelled with direc- 
tions. They were from Schoenbrunn, where the 
emperor is at present residing with his court, and had 
come to market for the imperial kitchen. It should 
be a good dinner that requires sixteen such horses 
to carry to the cook. 

_ It was the hangry hour of two, and T was still mu- 
sing on the emperor’s dinner, and admuring the anx- 
sous interest his servitorstook in their disposition of 
the baskets, when a blast of military music came to 
my ear. It was from the barracks of the imperial 
guard, and I stepped under the arch, and listened to 
them an hour. How gloriously they played! It was 
probably the finest band in Austria. 1 have heard 
much good music, but of its kind this was like a new 
sensation tome. ‘They stand, in playing, just under 
the window, at whieh the emperor appears daily 
when in the city. 


and about as large as all the buildings of Yale or 
Harvard college thrown into one. Its object is to 
promote instruction in the practical seiences, or, in 
other words, to give a practical education for the 
trades, commerce, or manufactures. It is divided 
into three departments. The first is preparatory, 
and the course oceupies two years. The studies are 
religion and morals, elementary mathematics, na- 
twal history, geography, universal history, grammar 
and ‘*the German style,” declamation, drawing, 
writing, and the French, Italian, and Bohemian lan- 
guages. ‘To enter this class, the boy must be thir- 
teen years of age, and pays fifty cents per month. 

The second course is commercial, and occupies 
one year. ‘The studies are mereantile correspond- 
ence, commercial law, mercantile arithmetic, the 
keeping of books, geography and history as they re- 
commerce, acquaintance with merchandize, 

The third course lasts one year. The studies are 
chemistry as applicable to arts and trades, the fer- 
mentation cf woods, tannery, soop-muking, dyeing, 
blanching, Xe. &c.; also mechanism, practical geo- 
metry, civil architecture, hydraulics, and technology. 
The two last courses are given gratis. 

The whole is under the direction of a principal, 
who has under him thirty professors and two or three 
guardians of apparatus. 

We were taken first into a noble hall, lined with 
glass cases containing specimens of every article 
manufactured in the German dominions. From the 
finest silks down to shoes, wigs, nails, and mechan- 
ics’ tools, here were all the products of human 
labor. ‘Ihe variety was astonishing. Within the 
limits ofa single room, the pupil is here made ac- 
qaainted with every mechanic art known in his coun- 
try. 
The next hall was devoted to models. Here was 
every kind of bridge, fortification, lighthouse, dry- 
deck, breakwater, canal-lock, &c. Xc.; models of 
steamboats, of ships, and of churches, in every style 
ofarchitecture. It was a little world, 

We went thence to the chemical apartment. The 
servitor here, a man without education, has construct- 
edall the apparatus. He is an old grey-headed man 
ofa keen German countenance, and great simplicity 
ofmanners. He takes a great pride in haying con- 
structed the largest and most complete chemical a 
paratus now in London. The one which he exhibit- 
ed to us occupies the whole of an immense hall, and 
produces an electric discharge like the report of a 
pitol. The ordinary batteries in our universities 
are scarce a twentieth part as powerful. 

After showing us a variety of experiments, the ol 
‘man turned suddenly and asked usif we knew the ge- 
ometrical figures described by the vibrations of mu- 
sical notes. We confessed our ignorance,and he pro- 
duced a pane of glass covered with sand. He theu 
took a fiddle-bow, and holding the glass horizon- 
taly, drew it downwards against the edge at a pecu- 
liar angle. The sand flew as if it had been bewitch- 
ed, and took the shape of a perfect square. He ask- 
ed us to name a figure. We named a circle. An- 
other draw of the bow, and the sand flew intoa eir- 
cle, with scarce a particle out of its perfect curve 

“wenty times he repeated the experiment, and with 
the most complicated figures drawn on paper. He 
had reduced it to an art. It would have hung him 
for a magician a century ago. 

However one condemns the policy of Austria with 
respect to her subject provinces and the rest of Ku- 
rope, it is impossible not to be struck with her libe- 
ral provision for her own immediate people. The 
public institutions of all kinds in Vienna are allowed 
to be the finest and most liberally endowed on the 
continent. Her hospitals, prisons, houses of indus- 
try, and schools, are on an imperial seale of munifi- 
cenee. The emperor himself is a father to his sub- 
jects, and every tongue blesses him. Napoleon en- 
vied him their affeetion, it is said, and certainly no 
monarch could be more universally beloved. 

Among the institutions of Vienna are two which are 
peculiar. One is a maisun d’accouchement, into 
which any female can enter veiled, remain till after 
the period of her labour, and depart anknown, leav- 
ing her child in the eare of the institution, which 
rears itasa foundling. Its object is a benevolent 
prevention of infanticide, 

‘Lhe other isa private penitentiary, to which the 
fathers of respectable families can send for reforma- 
tionchildren they are unable to’govern. The name 
is kept a seeret, and the culprits are returned to their 
famlies after a proper time, panished without dis- 
grace, Pride of character is thus preserved, while 
the delinquent is firmly correeted.—WV. Y. Mirror. 


From the London Metropolitan, 
THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


Cut your coat according to your cloth, is an 
old maxim and a wise one; and if people 
will only square their ideas according to their 
circumstances, how much happier might we all 
be! If we only would come down a peg or two 


_ Thave been indebted to Mr. Schwartz, the Amer-| 
ican consul at Vienna, for a very unusual degree of 
kindness. Among other polite attentions, he pro- 
cured for me to-day an admission to the Polytechnic | 
school—a favour granted with difficulty, exeept on | 
the appointed days for public visits. 

The Polytechnic school was established in 1816, 
by the present emperor. The building stands out- 


side the rampart of the city, of elegant proportions, 


in our notions, in accordance with our waning 
fortunes, happiness would be always within our 
reach. Itis not what we have, or what we have 
not, which adds or subtracts from our felicity. 
It is the longing for more than we have, the en- 
vying of those who possess more, and the wish 
to appear in the world of more consequence 
than we really are, which destroy our peace of 
mind, and eventually lead to ruin. 
\ 


I never witnessed a man submitting to cir- 
cumstances with good humour and good sense, 
so remarkably as in my friend Alexander Wille- 
mott. When I first met him, since our school 
days, it was at the close of the war: hehad been 
a large contractor with government for army 
clothing and accoutrements, and was said to 
have realised an immense fortune, although his 
accounts were not yet settled. Indeed, it was 
said that they were so vast that it would employ 
the time of six clerks, for two years, to examine 
them, previous to the balance sheet being 
struck. As I observed, he had been at school 
with me, and, on my return from the East In- 
dies, I called upon him to renew our old ac- 
quaintance, and congratulate him upon his suc- 
cess. 

‘My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to see 
you. You must come down to Belem Castle; 
Mrs. Willemott will receive you with pleasure 
I’m sure. You shall see my two girls.’ 

I consented. The chaise stopped at a splen- 
did mansion, and I was ushered in by a crowd 
of liveried servants. Every thing was on the 
sumptuous and magnificent scale. Having paid 
my respects to the lady of the house, I retired 
to dress, as dinner was nearly ready, it being 
then half past seveno’clock. It was eight be- 
fore we sat down. To an observation that I 
made, expressing a hope that I had not occa- 
sioned the dinner to be put off, Willemott re- 
plied, ‘on the contrary,’ my dear Reynolds, we 
never sit down until about this hour. How 
people can dine at four or five o’clock, I can 
not conceive. I could not touch a mouthful.” 

The dinner was excellent, and I paid it the 
encomiums which were its due. 

‘Do not be afraid, my dear fellow—my cook 
is an artiste extraordinaire—a regular Cordon 
Bleu. You may eat any thing without fear of 
indigestion. How people can live upon the 
English cookerv of the present day, I cannot 


P-|conceive. Iseldom dine out; for fear of being 


poisoned. Depend upon it, a good cook length- 
ens your days, and no price is too great to in- 
sure one.’ 

When the ladies retired, being alone, we en- 
tered into friendly conversation, I expressed my 
admiration of his daughters, who certainly were 
very handsome girls. . 

‘Very true; they are more than passable,’ re- 
plied he. We have had many offers, but not 
such as come upto my expectations, Baronets 
are cheap now-a-days, and Irish lords are noth- 
ing; Lhope to settle them comfortably. We 
shall see. Try this claret; you will find it ex- 
cellent, not a headache in a hogshead of it.— 
How people can drink port, I carnot imagine.’ 

The next morning he proposed that I should 
rattle round the park with him. I acceded, 
and we set off ina handsome open carriage, 
with four gréys, ridden by postilions at a rapid 
pace. As we were whirling along, he observed, 
‘In town we must, of course, drive but a pair, 
but in the country I never go out without foar 
horses. There is a spring in four horses which 
is delightful; it makes your spirit elastic, and 
you feel that the poor animals are not at hard la- 
bour. Rather than not drive four, I would prefer 
to stay at home.’ 

Our ride was very pleasant, and, in such 


amusements passed away one of the most plea- | ° 


sant weeks that I ever remembered. Wille- 
mott was not the least altered—he was as friend- 
ly, as sincere, as open hearteds as when a boy] 
at school. 1 Icft him, pleased with his pros- 
perity, and acknowledging that he was well 
deserving of it, although his ideas had assumed 
such a scale of magnificence. 

I went to India when my leave expired, and 
about was absent four years. On my return, I 
enquired after my friend Willemott, and was told 
that his circumstances and expectations had 
been greatly altered. From many causes, such 
as achange inthe government, ademand for 
economy, and the wording of his contracts hav- 
ing been differently rendered from what Wille- 
mott had supposed their meaning to be, large 
items had been struck out of his balance sheet, 
and, instead of being a millionaire, he was now 
a gentleman witha handsome property. Belem 
Castle had been sold, and he now lived at 
Richmond, as hospitable as ever: and was con- 
sidered a great addition tothe neighbourhood. 
I took the carliest opportunity of going down 
to see him, 

‘O, my dear Reynolds, this is really kind of 
you to come without invitation. Your room 
is ready, and bed well aired, for it was slept in 
three nightsago. Come—Mrs. Willemott will 
be delighted to see you.’ 


I found the girls still unmarried, but they 


were yet young. The whole family appeared 
as contended, and happy, and as friendly, as be- 
fore. We sat down to dinner atsix o’clock; 
the footman and the coachman attended. The 
dinner was good, but not by the artiste extra- 
ordinaire, 1 praised every thing. 

‘Yes,’ repliedhe, ‘she isa very good cook; 
she unites the solidity of the English with the 
delicacy of the French fare; and, altogether, | 
think it a decided improvement. Jane is quite a 
treasure.’ After dinner he observed, ‘Of 
course you know I have sold Belem Castle, and 
reduced my establishment. Government have 
not treated me fairly, but lam atthe mercy of 
commissioners, and a body of men will do that, 
which, as individuals, they would be ashamed 
of. The fact is, the odium is borne by no one 
in particular, and it is only the sense of shame 
which keeps us honest, I’m afraid. However, 
here you see me, witha comfortable fortune, 
and always happy to see my friends, especially 
my old schoolfellow. Will you take port or 
claret; the port is very fine, and so is the claret. 
By the by, do you know—I’ll let you into a 
family secret; Louisa is to be married to a Colo- 
nel Willer—an excellent match. It has made 
us all happy.’ 

The next day we drove Gut, not in an open 
carriage as before, but in a chariot, and with a 
pair of horses. 

‘These are handsome horses,’ observed I. 

‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘I am fond of good horses; 
and, as I only keep a pair, I have the best.— 
There is acertain degree of pretension in four 
horses 1 do not much like; it appears as if you 
wished to overtop your neighbours.’ 

Ispenta few very pleasant days, and then 
quitted his hospitable roof. A severe cold, 
caught that winter, induced me to take the ad- 
vice of the physicians,’and proceed tothe south 
of France, where I remained two years. On my 
return, | was informed that Willemoit had spe- 
culated, and hadbeen unlucky on the Stock Ex- 
change; that he had left Richmond, and was 
now living at Clapham. The nextday I met 
him near the Exchange. 

‘Reynolds, 1am happy to see you. Thomp- 
son told me that you had come back. If not 
better engaged, come down to see me; I will 
drive you down at four o’clock, if that will 
suit.’ 

It suited me very well, and, at four o’clock I 
met him, according to appointment. at a livery 
stable over the Iron Bridge. His vehicle was 
ordered out; it was a phaeton, drawn by two 
long-tailed ponies—altogether a very neat con- 
cern. We set off at a rapid pace. 

‘They step out well, don’t they’? We shall be 
down in plenty of time to put on a pair of shoes 
by five o’clock, which is our dinner-lime. Late 
dinners don’t agree with me—they produce in- 
digestion. Ofcourse, you know that Louisa has 
a little boy.’ 

I did not; but congratulated him. 

‘Yes; and has now gone out to India with her 
husband. Mary is also engaged to be married 
—a very good match—a Mr, Rivers, in the law. 
He has been called tothe bar this year, and 
promises well. They will be a little pinched at 
first,—but we must see what we can do for 
them.’ 

We stopped at a neat row of houses, I forget 
the name, and as we drove up, the servant, the 
only man-servant, come out, and took the ponies 
round to the stables, while the maid received 
my luggage, and one or two paper bags, con- 
taining a few extras for the occasion. I was met 
with the same warmth as usual by Mrs. Wille- 
mott. The house was small, but very neat, the 
remnants of former grandeur appeared here and 
there, in one or two little articles, favourites of 
the lady. We sat down at five o’clock toa 
plain dinner, and were attended by the footman, 
who had rubbed down the ponies and pulled on 
is livery. 

‘A good plain cook is tlie best thing, after 
all? observed Wiliemott. ‘Your fine cooks 
won’t condescend to roast and boil. Will you 
take some of this sirloin? the under-cut is excel- 
lent. My dear, give Mr, Reynolds some York- 
shire pudding.’ 

When we were left alone after dinner, Wille- 
mott told me, very unconcernedly, about his 
losses. 

‘It was my own fault,’ said he; ‘I wished to 
make up a little sum for the girls, and risking 
what they would have had, I left them almost 
pennyless. However, we can always command 
a bottle of port and a beef-steak, and what more 
in this world can you have? Will you take port 
or white? Ihave no claret to offer you.’ =. 

We finished our port, but I could perceive no 
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difference in Willemott. He was just as happy | 
and as cheerful as ever. He drove me to town 
the next day. During our drive, he observed, 
‘I like ponies, they are so little trouble; and I 
prefer them to driving one horse in this vehicle, 
as | can put my wife and daughter into it. It’s 
selfish.to keep a carriage for yourself alone; and 
one horse in a four-wheeled double chaise ap- 
pears like an imposition upon the poor animal.’ 

I went to Scotland, and remained about a 
year. Onmy return, I found that my friend 
Willemott had again shifted his quarters. He 
was at Brighton; and having nothing better to 
do, I put myself in the ‘Times,’ and arrived at 
the Bedford Hotel. It was not until after some 

enquiry, that | could find out his address. At 
last I obtained it, in a respectable but not fash- 
ionable part of this overgrown town. Wille- 
mott received me just as before. 

‘TL have no spare bed to offer you, but you 

must breakfast and dine with us every day. Our 
house is small, but it’s very comfortable, and 
Brighton is a very convenient place. You know 
Mary ismarried. A good place in the courts 
was for sale, and my wife andI agreed to pur- 
chase it for Rivers. It has reduced usa little, 
but they are very comfortable. I have retired 
from business altogether; in fact, as my daugh- 
ters are both married, and we have enough to 
live upon, what can we wish for more? Brigh- 
ton is very gay and always healthy, and, as for 
carriage and horses, they are of no use here— 
_ there are /lies at every corner of the streets.’ 

Iaccepted his invitation to dinner. <A par- 
lour-maid waited, but every thing, although 
very plain, was clean and comfortable. 

*I have still a bottle of wine for a friend, Rey- 
nolds,’ said Willemott, after dinner, ‘but, for my 
part, I prefer whiskey-toddy. It agrees with me 
better. Here’s to the health of my two girls, 
God bless them, and success to them in life!’ 

‘My dear Willemott,’ said I, ‘I take the liber- 


your philosophy, that I cannot help it. When 
{ call to mind Belem Castle, your large establish- 
ment, your luxuries, your French cook, and 
your stud of cattle, | wonder at your contented 
state of mind under such a change of circum- 
stances.’ 

‘I almost wonder myself, my dear fellow,’ re- 
plied he. ‘1 never could believe, at that time, 
that I could live happily under such a change 
of circumstances; but the fact is, that, although I 
have been a contractor, 1 have a good con- 
science; then, my wife is an éxcellent woman, 
and provided she sees me and her daughters 
happy, thinks nothing about herself; and, fur- 
ther, | have made it arule, as I have been go- 
ing down hill, to find reasons why I should be 
thankful, and not discontented. Depend upon 
it, Reynolds, it is not a loss of fortune which 
will affect your happiness, as long as you have 
peace and love ath ome.’ 

I took my leave of Willemott and his wife, 
with respectas well as regard; convinced that 
there was no preteaded indifference to worldly 
advantages, that it was not, that the grapes 
were sour, but that he had learned the whole 
art of happiness, by being contented with what 
he had, and by cutting his coat according to 
his cloth.’ ' 

A MAHOMEDAN STORY. 
From the Oriental Annual. 

Before we reached Ghazipoor, as we were taking 

our tiffin® in the budserow, the conversation happen- 
ed to turn upon the superstitious veneration in which 
the Hindoos hold the sanctity of their respective 
castes. ‘This, indeed, is so great as to bafile, except 
in a few instances, the efforts of the missionaries to 
turn them from their idolatries to the light of Chris- 
tianity; and at all times their conversion, when it 
does take place, is extremely equivocal. In the course 
of our conversation | remarked, that the occasions 
were rare where Hindoo women had attached them- 
selves to persons of a different caste, except the most 
abandoned among them, who lived by prostitution; 
and that their detestation of Mahomedans especially, 
was so nationally rooted, as to render it doubtful 
whether a single instance could be cited, in which 
a Hindoo woman had allied herself to a worshipper 
of the Arabian impostor, 

** Pardon your slave, sahib,” said a Mahomedan 
servant whom I happened to have at this moment be- 
hind me, “ but I can prove in my own person that 
such a circumstance has occurred, as my wife was a 
Hindoo, who has both relinquished her caste and her 
religion, and we have lived in the greatest harmony 
for the last twelve years, She has abjured the ereed 
of Brama, and now cleaves to that of Mahomet with 
the devotion of the most zealous among the faithful; 
she will yet be a houri in Paradise.” 

** How,” said IT, **did you manage to overcome 
the prejudices and win the affections of this gentle 
Hindoo!” 


frightful enormities to obtain their ends, and some of 


ty of an old friend; but lam so astonished at 


‘* Master shall hear,” replied the man; and he im- 
mediately related the one story, which I shall 
beg leave to present to the reader in my own words, | 
as it was delivered in very imperfect English, which, 
though sufficiently interesting to hear, would not 
probably be so to read. 

. ** About fourteen years ago,” began the Mussul- 
man, a8 soon as he had obtained my permission to 
tell his story, ‘*I wasa resident in the town we are 
now approaching, and which was at that time (or 
rather the neighbourhood) infested with those sanc- 
tified vagabonds who, under the general name of 
fakeers, levy contributions upon the charitable, and, 
by assuming an air of austere devotion, often contrive 
to render themselves the stipendiaries of some of the 
most powerful princes in Hindostan. They practice 
their duplicity upon the ignorance and superstition 
of theiy idolatrous brethren with such ingenuity and 
success, that in numerous instances they acquire an 
absolute spiritual dominion over them. They are 
at once the greatest imposters and the most profligate 
scoundrels upon earth, being frequently guilty of 


them are the most sensual wretchesalive. They oc- 
casionally undergo the severest penances, which they 
consider acomplete expiation for the blackest crimes; 
and, finding absolution at all times within their reach, 
they hesitate not to indulge in the grossest debauch- 
eries, and when their souls are, as it were, ulcerated 
with guilt, to avail themselves of the spiritual re- 
medy. A certain course of physical suffering wipes 
out all the record of past delinquency, and they be- 
come, according to their barbarous creed, purified 
from its deepest pollutions. 

* At the back of the town there was, at that time, 
a very old ruin, in which was a dark chamber hol- 
lowed out of the earth at the end of a long narrow 
passage, and lighted only by an aperture in the cor- 
ner of the roof. The ‘dim religious light,’ thus 
admitted, like that of a solitary lamp within a sepul- 
chre, only partially illumined the vault, being just 
strong enough to show the repulsive dreariness of 
this loathsome habitation, and its lack of everything 
calculated to administer to domestic comfort. This 
gloomy recess was the above of an Abd’hoot,t who 
was reported to be a person of such extraordinary 
sanctity, that he could cure the most inveterate bodi- 
ly diseases, and remove the most stubborn moral dis- 
orders, by only breathing upon the patient, who was 
sure instantly to be restored to a sound tempera- 
met, whether physical or spiritual, by the mere 
expirations of his sacred breath. ‘This disgusting 
piece of abortive humanity was of dwarfish stature, 
and, although not old, shrivelled toa mere skeleton; 
his bones protruded so disagreeably, and the whole 
development of his meagre frame was so distinct, 
that he might have been a pertect study for an ana- 
tomist. In spite, however, of his stunted figure, no- 
thing could exceed the sinister expression of his 
countenance; it was perfectly demoniacal. At times 
his eyes sparkled with all the ferocity of one of his 
own kindred asuras:{ at others it mildly radiated 
with that expression of sardonic humility which 
makes you fear while you detest the hypoerite. 

“ This semi-monster bore the character of a per- 
son pre-eminently holy; and, to say the truth, he 
performed the severest penances, nor shrank from 
the most excruciating self-inflictions, on which ac- 
count he was so venerated by the inhabitants of the 
town, that they visited him daily in crowils to re- 
ecive his benedictions, looking upon him to be little 
short of a divinity. It was known that he had with him 
a beautiful Hindoo, who was the constant partner of 
his cell, though seldom permitted to be seen; indeed, 
she vwever left her dreary abode but for water or 
some other domestic purpose. I had seen her as she 
oceasionally repaired to the river to replenish her 
gumlahs;! yet, whenever any one addressed her, she 
invariably maintained a stubborn silevce, at the same 
time evincing, by her nervous timidity of manner, 
that she was held in terror by some powerful but 
mysterious influence. [confess lL was always much 
struck with her beauty whenever I saw her, and the 
strict requisitious of the religion of which L bad 
hitherto been a zealous advorate, began to give way 
befure my Ccesire to become possessed of this lovely 
idolatress. She was known to have had two or three 
children; but, as they invariably disappeared as soon 
as they were born, it was reporied that they had been 
received into the bosom of Siva, among the suras§ of 
the supreme paradise, as the offspring of his vice- 
regent upon earth; for so great was the reputed sane- 
tity of this wily devotee, that he was looked upon as 
the accredited minister of the God-head himself. 

‘+ [ had heard much of this extraordinary man, but 
held in supreme contempt the marvels that were rela- 
ted of him, as the mere fabrications of superstition; 
whea, however, I saw the subject of these marvels, I 
felt satisfied that, instead of being accredited in this 
world by the source of all good, as he would fain re- 
present, he was, on the contrary, a most consummate 
agent of the source of all evil. His countenanee was an 
index of every thing that was vicious and repulsive, 
and I could not help pitying the unhappy creature 
who was doomed to share the dreary home of a being 
so externally hideous, and whom I suspected to be no 
less deformed in mind than in body. Having one day 
caught a sight of the lovely victim of superstition, for 
such she indeed proved to be, [ determined to try if} 
I could not aseertain from her something concering 
the supernatural communications of the Ab’dhoot to 
whom she appeared to have so unaccountably devoted 
herself. I accordingly one morning watched him 
from his lair into the town, whither he frequeutly re- 


sorted, and immediately repaired to the prison of his 


beautiful companion. After some difficulty, I made 
my way into the cavernous asylum of this young and 
lovely woman, which was considered sufficiently se- 
cure from desecration by any profane foot from the 
reputed holiness of the male occupant, and the super- 
stitious reverence in which he was held by the infa- 
tuated Hindoos. Upon seeing a stranggr enter the 
dismal abode, which had never, at least within her 
experience, been cheered by the presence of any but 
that of the fiend-like being whose revolting rugosits 
of aspect, though suv long accustomed to it, she still 
could not behold without an involuntary alarm, she 
started, and uttering a faint shriek, threw herself 
upon the ground in an agony of terror. She entreat- 
ed that I would depart, assuring me that if ber lord 
and tyrant found me there, she would become the 
victim of his ferocious vengeance. The appeal was 
eloquent and irresistible; but I ean searcely deseribe 
what my feelings were at the sight of so beautiful a 
creature confined to such a loathsome dungeon, with 
a companion who would have been honoured by the 
designation of a brute, for he wasa demon in human 
shape. Its lovely inmate stood just under the aper- 
ture in the roof through which light was admitted, 
and the vivid beam fell full upon her expressive 
countenance, which was working with all the intense 
emotions of anxiety excited by the most fearful ap- 
prehensions. She pointed to the passage with a 
look of passionate supplication, but did not speak, 
as if she apprehended the possibility of her voice 
reaching the ear of him whom she dreaded more 
than the presiding Asura of Lohangaraka. 

**T once more tried to induce her to communicate 
with me whether her captivity, for such in fact it 
might be called, was voluntary or constrained. A 
tear stole into her eye and trickled silentiy down 
her cheek. IL approached her, but she shrank from 
me as if I had been the herald of the pestilence. | 
was a Mahomedan, and she had been taught to look 
upon the followers of Mahomet as the most odious 
ameng mankind. She seemed almost horror-strickea 
at my vicinity, and her distress momentarily increas- 
ed. Icould not pacify her. She became at length 
so frightfully agitated, that I conceived it prudent to 
comply with her wishes, and leave the den to which 
she appeared to be consigned a hopeless and misera- 
ble victim. Igrooped my way through the long 
passage and got intothe broad sunlight, with a gloomy 
impression upon my mind, which I in vain endeay- 
oured to shake off. 

‘Shortly after | had quitted the precincts of this 
horrible retreat, what was my consternation at be 
holding the fakeer almost at my side! He had evi- 
dently returned apon my steps, and had seen me is 
sue from his infernal cell. He passed me withouta 
word, but his large rolling eyes glared upon me wita 
an expression of speechless, yet intense malignity, 
threatening destruction at every glance, as if the 
wretch, who had been so miserably ‘robbed of na- 
twre’s fair proportions,’ would, through their fiery 
orbits, have withered me into a thing as odious and 
narrowless as himself. I passed him hastily, but as 
soon as I was satisfied that he had entered his abode, 
and my actions were no longer exposed to his jealous 
scrutiny, | returned without a moment’s delay, and 
entering the dark passage, placed myself in such a 
position thatI could hear, though I could not see all 
that passed. He evidently did not expect that any 
one would dare to violate the sanctity of his dwell- 
ing while he was present, and had therefore taken 
no precautions to exclude me; so that my proximity 
was entirely unexpected. In fact he was too much 
engrossed by his ferocious purpose to have a thought 
for any minor object. His whole soul seemed to be 
merged in one absorbing sentiment of revenge. 

“| had searcely taken my position, near the en- 
trance of the chamber, when I heard this almost ses- 
quipedal deformity, witha sort of suppressed scream 
as indicative of fatal fury as the serpent’s hiss, up- 
braiding his vietim in terms of the bitterest reproach, 
with baving allowed his sanctuary to be defiled by 
the poliuting foot of a stranger, and that stranger a 
Mahomedan. She appeared to be mute with terrer, 
as nota single word escaped her lips, though Leould 
hear the deep sob which seemed to be heaved from 
the bottom of her heart. He accused her of haviag 
appointed an intercourse with an alien, an outcast 
from the abodes of the blessed, and one doomed ‘o 
the penalties of everlasting excision. He charged 
her with having dishonoured herself and him by an 
attachment, for which he declared, with the mcst 
frantre asseverations, that she should suffer death. [ 
heard her fall on her knees—I heard her deep sobs 
—her pathetic appeal—her entreaties for merey— 
pleading with all the eloquence of innocence, but se 
pleaded in vain. ‘The devil to whom she appealed 
was not to be softened by entreaty, he gnashed his 
teeth like a creature maddened; he raised his arm— 
I no longer hesitated; but rushed from my hiding 
place, and reached the side of the monster just as he 
was about to plunge a large knife into the heart of 
his victim. Atthis time | wasa soldier, and wore 
arms. My sword wasalready in my grasp; I seized 
the arm of the ruffian, and at one stroke clove him 
to the jaws. The skuli gaped hideonsly as he fell, 
his limbs shrank for a moment, as if lessening their 
naturally dwarfish proportions; he then stretched 
them out to their full extension in the agonies of 
death, and almost instantly ceased to breathe. He 
lay upon the earthly floor of the cavern which reek- 
ed with his polluted blood, like a reptile, loathsome 
to the sight, andeven in death an object of disgust. I 
looked on him not only without pity, but with that 
sort of exultation which I should have felt at having 

mastered a tiger. I now approached the object of 


my timely interference, who stood trembling before 
me, as if the knife of her tyrant was still raised to 
destroy her. She gazed upon me with a mixed ex- 
pression between consciousness and terror, which 
made me at first apprehend that the shock had over. 
powered her reason. I soothed her with expres- 
sions of the tenderest endearment, when, shortly re- 
covering her self-possession, and looking upon her 
prostrate enemy, she gave a glance which spoke her 

ratitude far more eloquently than words, and burst 
into a violent flood of tears. 

‘* There was now neither time for delay nor med. 
itation. I resolved to quit the place immediately, 
knowing that here I could no longer be safe, as the 
destroyer of one so highly venerated by the superstj- 
tious inhabitants of the neighbourhood. I was con- 
scious that my life would be sought with the most 
ferocious hostility, as soon as the manner of the fa. 
keer’s death should transpire. As the interior of his 
ce!l was never visited, I knew that | was secure from 
detection for the moment. 1, however, prepared for 
my instant departure, and the gentle creature whom 
I bad so opportunely rescued, grateful past expres- 
sion for her release from the hateful tyranny to which 
she had been so long subjected, gladly consented to 
become my companion. I took my way across the 
country, accompanied by my lovely Hindoo disguis- 
ed in a Mahomedan costume, to a convenient place 
of embarkation down the river, where I hired a small 
boat, and we proceeded with all despatch to Caleutta, 
During our passage, which was rapid, as the rains 
had only just ceased, and the current was therefore 
strong, my companion related to me how she came 
under the protection of the monster from whom [ 
had so fortunately rescued her. 

** She told me that she was the daughter of a weal- 
thy Cshatrya,** ia the neighbourhood of Delhi, and 
near her father’s dwelling this hated Ab’dhoot resi- 
ded in a den very similar to that from which I had 
so lately released her. So complete an influence did 
he obtain over her parent’s mind, who, as she fond! 
observed,was a very devout man, that he believed the 
hypocritical devotee to be endued with a power only 
second to omnipotence. In fact, he both reverenced 
and dreaded him, even more than he did the severe 
Siva, or the still more terrible Parvati.t+ He was 
continually endeavouring to impress upon his daugh- 
ter’s mind, the extreme sanctity of this holy man, 
whom he represented to be as gigantic in spiritual 
might as he was dwarfish in stature, until at length 
she looked upon him with a degree of superstitious 
awe which she could neither resist nor control. 

** The wily villain induced her one day to visit his 
lair, under preience of making her the vehiele of a 
divine communication. Having been taught to con- 
sider any opposition to a request of his an absolute 
impiety, she did not hesitate to comply. The mo- 
ment she was alone with him he took advantage of 
her detenceless condition and of her terrors to accom- 
plish his iniquitous purpose; and when she communi- 
cated to her fanatic father the baseness of the holy 
man, he blessed her good fortune and hisown that 
she had been deemed worthy the predilection of so 
sacred a character. She was so awed by the impres- 
ion of his being endued with supernatural power, 
that she feared to withhold her consent to continue 
with him. Shehad brought the three children into 
the world, which he invariably destroyed as soon as 
they were born, and gave out that they were absorb- 
ed into the essence of the semgpiternal Brama, as the 
offspring of the holiest of men. Her life she deelar- 
ed to have been one of most unmitigated misery un- 
til she wasreleased from it by the death of her odious 
persecutor, 

“ We have now,” concluded the gallant Mussul- 
man, been united for twelve years; and she has never 
once regretted her change of condition, nog have I 
the inereased responsibilities of mine; we are still 
fondly attached to each other, and shall continue to 
be so until the angel of death shall disunite us onl 
to perpetuate the tie in a world eternal. I have left 
her for the present in a comfortable dwelling a short 
distance from Caleutta, where I hope to rejoin ber 
when Sahib [Master] shail no longer have occasion 
for my services.” 


* An Indian Luncheon. 

+ A sect of Fakeers who go entirely naked. 

¢ Asaras are the evil spirits of Mythology. 

§ Water-pots carried on the heads by the Hindoo 
women. 

|| Suras are good angels. 

t Hot ironcoals. ‘This isone of the twenty-one 
Hindoo hells mentioned in the Institutes of Menu, 
chap. iv. verses 88, 89, and 90. 

** The Hindoos are divided into four castes; the 
Bramins, the Cshatryas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras. 
The first ave said, in their sacred book, to have is- 
sued at the creation from Brama’s mouth, the second 
from his arms, the third from his thigh, and the last 
from his foot. The Sudras are theretore looked uj - 
on as altogether ignoble and degraded. 

++ Parvati is a female deity consort of Siva, the 
destroying power of the Hindoo triad. 


A correspondent communicates the following 
recipe for a cold, the good effects of which he de- 
clares he has often experienced. Take of gum 
Arabic, liquorice, ant. wine, rock eandy, paregoric, 
in equal quantities, say about three cents’ worth of 
each. Dissolve the whole ina pint of hot water, 
and ‘take a tea spoonful fasting, three or four times 


a day, or at night, as often as awakened by coughing. 
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ALLAN M‘TAVISH. 
ded nook of one of the wildest an 
parts of the Argyllshire coast, 
where it is washed by the Atlantic waters 
there stood, some thirty years ago, the — 
of a Highland fisherman. The 
should now look for its site would probably be 
unrewarded for his pains;—it has long — 
mouldered from the face of the earth. A few 
stones, half buried among sand, are all ae _ 
main to indicate where the humble dwelling o 
human hearts once sanctified the bosom of ~— 
tude,—yet were its walls the mute witnesses 0 
love as deep—of agony as intense—as _ 
lived and burned within the sonl beneath the 
roof of palaces. Nature is no respecter of places. 
The passions, which obey her call, belong alike 
to all her children; the decay which follows her 
footsteps is the appointed lot of all things where- 
in these childrec have a part here below. 

At the period of which I spoke, the cottage 
stood atthe very base ofarange of lofty and 
precipitous cliffs, which, retiring in a semicircle 
from the shore at that particular spot, left a 
recess at their feet, whose only opening was to 
the sea. This little nook, not more than half 
un acre in extent, was during high water en- 
tirely separated from communication with the 
world beyond it, as the sea fowed up to the 
base of the rocky walls which, girdling it on ei- 
ther side, extended themselves along the coast. 
The only mode by which it was at such times 

ossible to obtain egress from it, was one ac- 
cessible only to the foot of a daring and fearless 
craigsman, that of scrambling on hands and 
knees across the face of rocks, which, beetling 
over a sea so high and tempestuous, looked as 
though they defied the pigmy efforts of man to 
surmount their mighty rampart, Yet this feat, 
frightful as it would have appeared to one un- 
accustomed to it, had more than once been ac- 
complished by the bold and sure-footed inhabi- 
tants of the coast, by means of strong wooden 
poles, ropes to aid their descent, and a judicious 
method of availing themselves of every project- 
ing bush, or tuft of heather, to assist their toil- 
some progress. At cbb-tide, a narrow strip of 
sand, turning the projecting headlands, afforded 
a path whereby to gain the wider extent of 
shore beyond them, some’ three-quarters of a 
mile along which was situated a row of fisher- 
men’s cottages, lying on the right hand, after 
leaving the solitary cabin above mentioned; 
which stood aloof and secluded from all, yet 
wearing a character very superior to that of the 
others. Its appearance, infact, was nearer that 
of the neat and carefully-kept abodes of the 
peasantry on a Lowland gentleman’s estate 
than the slovenly hut of a northern fisherman. 
Some pains had been taken to form a little gar- 
den besides it, at the sheltering foot of the cliff; 
and these pains—screened as it was from all 
high winds, even from those blowing off the sea, 
at least in ordinary weather—had been attend- 
ed with considerable success. Every thing 


around the door was kept in extreme order; 


and the narrow strip of grass on which the sand 
had not encroached, served asa little bleaching- 


m creen to the fisherman’s young and lovely Low- 


land wife, on which she was often to be seen 
spreading out her clothes, with her baby laid 


Bupon the grass beside her, while awaiting the 


return of her husband from his fishing; at which 
ime it was her usual custom to repair to the 
yeach, in order to assist him in carrying up his 
mets to the house. 
Allan Mac Tavish, her husband, was a tall and 
handsome young Highlander, who had, about 


i wo years previous to the time of which I write, 


arrived in that part of the country to settle, 
vith his newly-married wife. He was a native 
if the coast, and had been bred a fisherman 


@rom childhood: but some time before his mar. 


iage he had left the country, to accompany hig 
oster-brother, a young Highland gentleman, to 
he bridge of Allan, a watering-place in Stirling- 
hire, whither he. had been ordered for his 
ealth. The young laird’s affection for his 
yster-brother was such that he could not en- 
ure to be separated from him, and Allan left 
is fishing to go with him. The laird returned 


mo more; he died in the Lowlands, but Allan 


lac Tavish came back, enriched by a small 
gacy from him, and accompanied by one of 
be prettiest girls in all Stirlingshire as his wife 

rom that time they had continued to reside in 
e Cove of Craignavarroch, as the spot where 
‘ir cottage stood was named, to. all appear- 
ce the happiest of couples. They were doat- 
ply attached to each other; and when, on re- 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


down beside his clean and cheerful hearth, with 
his infant on his knee, while his wife spun, or 
mended his nets beside lim, he at least felt that 
the world did not contain for him a spot so bless- 
ed as his own little home. 

But there was one heart in the group that felt 
as though it dared not be happy. Margaret 
Weir, the young wife of Allan, loved her hus- 
band with a depth aud intensity of affection 
which had led her to do as she had done—to 
violate filial duty for his sake, but which could 
not teach her to forget the fault she committed, 
or the parent whom she had deserted; and the 
consciousness of her disobedience was with her, 
in her happiest hour, to sink her heart as with a 
weight of lead. She was the only child of a 
wealthy farmer, originally from Ayrshire, who 
had come during his daughter’s childhood, im- 
mediately after the death of his wife, to settle 
in Stirlingshire,not far from the Bridge of Allan. 
Andrew Weir was one of those who still retain, 
almost in all their original strictness, the peculiar 
tenets and ideas of the Cameronians; of whom 
there are many to be found at the present day 
in the wild and lonely districts of the south-wes- 
tern part of Scotland. His notions of family 
discipline, and of strict seclusion from those 
who held a different doctrine from his own, 
were extremely rigid;—-yet notwithstanding 
these, the affection which he had borne his 
daughter was very great,—nor had the harmony 
subsisting between them ever experienced any 
interruption, until the arrival of Allan Mac Ta- 
vish near their place of residence, and his sub- 
sequent acquaintance with Margaret, first broke 
in upon the calm tenor of her life, by introduc- 
ing sensations to which her heart had never 
before been awakened. The intimacy of his 
daughter with the young Highlander had con- 
tinued fora considerable time, erei:Andrew Weir 
became aware of it; for Margaret knew her fa- 
ther’s prejudices too well to dare to make him 
acquainted with her lover. It came to his know- 
ledge by accident, and his anger was propor- 
tionably great. In common with many of his 
countrymen, Andrew entertained an extreme 
dislike to Highlanders, which dislike, in the 
present instance, received tenfold confirmation 
from the circumstance of Mac Tavish being a 
Catholic. He would have considered himself 
as signing the warrant for his daughter’s eterhal 
perdition, had he not instantly forbidden all in- 
tercourse between them. 

At this juncture, Allan’s foster-brother died, 
and left him the legacy already mentioned, but 
with his death, at the same time, ceased all the 
reasons for Allan’s remaining absent from his 
own country. Hecontrived an interview with 
Margaret ere he should depart. It is needless 
to linger on an oft-told tale. The struggle be- 
twee filial affection and all-powerful love in the 
heart of the unsophisticated girl, was severe and 
long continued; while the religious feelings in 
whicl she had been educated contributed to 
swell he amount of reluctance and of terror with 
which she contemplated the step to which 
she wis urged. But love at last prevailed.— 
Marg:ret fled from her father’s house with her 
lover. They instantly proceeded to Edinburgh, 
wherethey were married by a Catholic®priest; 
and then sought the lonely solitude of ‘Allan’s 
old Aigylshire mountains. But Margaret,—so 
strict iad been the filial obedience in which 
she was brought up, so severe the religious faith 
of her youth,—could not find happiness the 
portion of her married life, notwithstanding all 
the kindness of her husband, the loveliness of 
her infint, and the peacefulness of her home.— 
The inage of her gray-baired father going down 
in his sorrow to a lonely grave, mourning, in 
bitterness of heart, the sin and the falling away 
of his cnly child, was ever before her eyes. She 
concealed from her husband the remorse which 
embittered her happiness; but often, when his 
boat was on the sea, and she was alone in her 
little dwelling with her infant,—not a sight ora 
sound of a human being near,—nothing but the 
sea-birds screaming from the cliffs, and the sea 
making wild music to their song, as it plashed 
and roared against the rocks that shut out the 
cave from the world—often at such an hour, 
would Margaret look back to the image of the 
cheerful farm-house in the green sunny holm by 
Allan water;—to the blazing ingle, by whose 
side stood her old father’s chair,—to the vener- 
able form of that now forsaken father, as he 
opened “the big Ha’ Bible,” to begin the eve- 
ning worship: while she sat by his side, and the 
farm servants formed a circle around. Alas! 
her accustomed seat was empty now. The 
name of theundutiful daughter was heard no 


ning from his fishing, Allan Mac Tavish sat 


tion not broken his heart, and sent him to a 


Then would she press her baby to her heart, 
while the tears of bitter and fruitless penitence 
fell on its innocent face, and pray to God that 
her sin might not be visited on it, nor be pun- 
ished in her own person by a like instance of 
in her own child. The return of her 
beloved husband might for a time dispel these 
miserable thoughts: but still they came again 
when he left her—sometimes even when he was 
by her side. And when, as often happened, 
his boat was out in rough and tempestuous wea- 
ther, the anxiety and the terror of poor Marga- 
ret were indeed terrible. She seemed ever 
haunted by some mysterious dread of punish- 
ment through the means of her warmest affec- 
tions—bher husband or her child. 

There came a bright sunny day in April, 
when the sun set calmly and cloudlessly, leav- 
ing a long train of light over the sea, Allan Mac 
Tavish went to his bed at sunset, bidding his 
wife awaken him at eleven at night. It would 
be high tide in about an hour after that time, 
when his boat would be most easily floated off, 
and he, in common with the fishermen who liv- 
ed in the huts already mentioned, farther along 
the coast, were then to depart upon their expe- 
dition. Margaret determined accordingly to sit 
up until that hour, in order to obviate any dan- 
ger of not waking in proper time, had she laid 
down to sleep. But as the night darkened in, 
and all became stillness and silence in the cot- 
tage, an unwonted drowsiness crept over her; 
in spite of all her efforts, her eyes closed-- 
thoughts wavered before her mind in confused 
and shapeless forms, till they gradually melted 
away into dreams: and leaning her head ona 
chair beside the low stool on which she had 
seated herself, she sank into a profound sleep. 

When at last she opened her eyes, which 
was with a sudden start, she perceived her hus- 
band standing on the floor, and nearly dressed. 
Casting her eyes towards a silver watch (the 
gift of Allan’s foster-brother,) which hung upon 
the wall, she perceived by the firelight that it 
was after eleven: and hastily rose from her seat, 
in that confusion of ideas which attends a hur- 
ried awakening from sleep. 

“Margaret, dear,” said her husband kindly, 
“what for did ye stay out of bed? I never knew 
till | wakened and saw ye sleeping there.” 

**Have [ no’ been i’ my bed!” exclaimed 
Margaret, as she looked around her, “On, ay, I 
mind it a’ noo. I just fell asleep sittin’ aside 
the fire. An’, Allan, whar are ye gaun e’en 
noo??? 

“Where am I gaun?” returned Allan.— 
** Where would Ibe gaun? Ye’re no awake 
yet, Margaret, dear. I’m for the boat, lass.” 
**'The boat!” almost shrieked Margaret, as 
the recollection seemed to rush upon her; ‘the 
boat!—Oh no, Allan, ye maunna’ gang the nicht, 
Allan. Ye maunna’ gang!” 

“ Not gang to-night!” exclaimed he in as- 
tonishment. ‘An what for no’—I must gang in 
half an hour’s time. And gang ye toycur bed, 
hinny, and tak a sleep.”’ 

“Oh, Allan,” said Margaret, bursting into 
tears, “be guided by me and tak na the boat 
the nicht, or we’se a’ rue it.” 

“ What’s the matter, Margaret?” anxiously 
inquired he. ‘*What’s pitten that in yer head?” 
“Tf had a dream e’en now, Allan,” sobbed 
Margaret, “that warned me no to let ye gang. 
I fell asleep, and I dreamed that I was sittin’ 
here, i? the ingleneuk, an’ waitin’ till it was 
time to wauken ye for the fishin’, an’ on a sud- 
den the door opened, and my auld father cam 
ben, and stood afore me; there whar you’re 
stannin’, Allan. An’ I thocht he leukit gay 
an’ stern-ways at me; and says he, ‘Margaret,’ 
says he, ‘tell your husband to bide at hame the 
nicht, and no gang to the fishin’, or ye’ll may be 
rue it when ye Canna’ mend it.’ And wi’ that 
he turned roun’, and gaed awa’ again, or ever I 
had pooer to speak till him; an’ I startit up, 
and waukenet wi’ the fricht. But do, Allan!” 
Margaret again burst into a flood of weeping: 
“it’s na for nocht that I’ve seen the auld man 
this nicht. Be ruled by the warnin’ he gied 
me, and dinna gang to the fishin’.” 

“Hoots, bairn,” exclaimed her hushand, 
“your father liked na’ me. It was mair like 
he wad warn ye no’ to let me gang, to hinder 
me from some good than from ill. No, no, Mar- 
garet dear, gang I must, this night.” 
“Margaret again wept, wrung her hands, 
and implored her husband not to go. But su- 
perstitious as every highlander is, on this night 


more in the dwelling of her childhood. Had 


it appeared that his wife’s mysterious dream 


she indeed still a father? or had her guilty deser- 
death-bed which no filial hand had smoothed 


made no impression upon Allan Mac Tavish.— 
His spirits, on the contrary, had seldom seemed 
so high or so excited. He led Margaret to the 
door;—shewed her the calm, clearsky, brillant 
with stars, and the full springtide coming so 
tranquilly into the little bay;—asked her with 
a kiss, if this were a night to let a dream fright- 
en him from his fishing; and without awaiting 
further remonstrance, strode to the place where 
his boat was moored; and as he pushed it from 
the shore, turned his head, once more to utter 
a light and laughing farewell. “ Gang to your 
bed, my bonny Peggy,” he said, “and be up be- 
lyae the morn, to see the grand boat load o’ fish 
that I'll bring ye back.” 
(To be continued. ) 


FROM MADEIRA, 
Captain Peach, of the brig Enterprise, at Charles- 


ton, in 36 days from Madeira, states that things 
were quiet at that place when he left. The flee’. 
of Don PEpRo, however, was shortly expected, and 
it was the general belief that but little opposition 
would be made to their taking possession of the 
place, the inhabitants being greatly disatisfied with 
the present state of affairs, and many of them ex- 
pressing a great desire tor the arrival of the fleet 
The Governor of Madeira still continued to impri- 
son persons for expressing their opinions on the 
politicsof the country, and the requisitions of the 
authorities upon the merchants, were becoming 


more frequent and onerous, and the payment of the 
demands made was strictly enforced. 


Sarpwreck.—The New York Mercantile Adver- 
tiser, of yesterday, says:— 


** We learn from Captain Fowler, of the ship Or- 
leans, that the new ship Pontiff, Hathaway, of New 
York, from New Orleans for Havre, was lost on the 
Florida Reef in the latter part of December, —Part 
of the carge would be saved, but the vesse! totally 
lost. This we fear will prove a sever: 4 ss to our 
underwriters—their being insurance on the ship, car- 
go, freight, Xc. tothe amount of upwards of one 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars, at all the offi- 
ces in the city except the AUantic and Commercial. 
The Pontiff was a new ship, on her first voyage, and 
cost $40,000, The cargo consisted of 1820 bales 
cotton, 

Covrts.—In the Supreme Court yesterday, on an 
inquest before the Sheriff’s Jury , January 10th, in 
the case of Thomas ‘Taylor, assignee of the Sheriff, 
vs. Joseph W. Parkins and his sureties, for breaking 
the prison limits on bond, in June 1831, the Jury 
returned a verdict for the full amount claimed by 
the plaintiff, viz. $2,531.38. 
In the Supreme Court, in the case of James Wager 
vs. Walter Durbrow, for crimnal conversation 
with plaintiff’s wife, the jury returned a verdict 
against defendant. 
In the Sessions, Amos Cock, formerly of New- 
town, Long-Island, was tried for forgery in altering 
two promissory notes and acquitted. 

N. Y¥. Com. Ady. 

It appears that General Lafayette has not offered 
for sale the whole of his land in Florida. Ina let- 
ter dated 4th November last, to Mr. Skinner, 
of Baltimore, his agent, he says— 
“1 depend on your and Mr. Williams’ kind pre- 
cautions, at the same time that I request him to be 
very attentive to the selection of the spot which is 
to remain for myself and my children, a precious 
relic of the munificence and goodness of Congress 
in my behalf.” 
The relic reserved consists of about 1600 acres 
adjoining ‘Tallahassee. 


Wretchedness.—A friend informsus, that at the 
request of a poor woman, he visited a hovel in the 
suburbs, to see a person whom-she represented as 
oorer then herself and much more wretched.— 
e complied, and found the object of his benevo- 
lent visit, in a condition which struck him with 
feelings at once of compassion and horror. She 
was stretched upon a heap of straw in a corner 
of a bleak unfurnished room, through the unclosed 
windows of which, the winter gale rushed with 
chilling freedom. The hearth was without even a 
spark of fire. In this wretched hovel, stretched 
upon the floor, and scarcely covered, lay a mother, 
and by her side a new born infant. The woman 
was, of course, ina pitiable state, yet her only care 
was her feeble and perishing child. The latter was 
wholly without covering, and perfectly black from 
exposure to the cold, The mother clasped it fee- 
bly but vainly to her bosom; and wept that she was 
unable to afford ita better protection. The faint 
wailings of the helpless sufferer were continued but 
for a short time, when it was relieved by death. 
Measures were immediatly taken to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor mother, and hopes are enter- 
tained of her recovery, The cause of this, as of 
most misery, was intemperance. The husband of the 
wretched woman, a healthy’ and skilful mechanic, 
had brutalized himself by drunkenness, and spent 


the money saved by the labour of his wife, far 


liquor,—Daily Int. 
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ferday on Ellis’ Island. 


From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Jan. 11. 1 
EXECUTION OF THE PIRATE DAVIS. 


Charles Davis, who was convicted of piracy and 
murder on board the sloop Ajax, was executed yes- 
otwithstanding the place 

of execution was intended to be kept secret from the 
public, two steamboats, five or six sloops, and a large 
number of row boats, filled with people, arrived at 
the Island long before the hour appointed. A strong 
guard of marines was stationed along the shore, to 
prevent the multitude from landing until after the 
prisoner arrived and the preparations were comple- 
ted, Owing to this preparation and other judicious 
measures adopted by Mr. Waddell, U. S. Marshal, 
the affair passed off with more solemnity and deco- 
rum than generally attends such exbibitions. A lit- 
tle after ten o’clock, Davis arrived in the steam 
boat Fanny from Bellevue prison. He was accom- 
panied by the Rev. Mr. ‘l'appan, Chaplain to the 
prison, and also by Rev. Messrs Tallman, Kent, 
bins, and Williams,—the latter, Chaplain to the 
Alms house. On his arrival at the Island, he was 
conducted into an uninhabiied house, and took his 
seat on a bench before a fire which was lighted for 


- the occasion. At each side of him sat the reverend 


gentlemen who accompanied him. During the in- 
terval which occurred between his arrival and execu- 
tion, Rev. Mr. Tappan addressed him in a manner 
very suitable to his awful condition, exhorting him 
to repentance and a reliance upon the mercy of the 
Redeemer. Davis was, seemingly, little affected by 
it, and at one time, in the midst of Mr. Tappan’s 
exhortation, he turned to a person near him and 
said, ‘1 feel much obliged to you for your kindness 
Jast night.” 

During a short time that the Rev. Mr. Tappan and 
the other clergymen absented themselves trom the 
prisoner, the Reporter of this paper entered into con- 
versation with him, and asked him if he wished to 
leave xuy public record of his confession and contri- 
tion. Davis replied that he “did not know what good 
a confession could do him, now that he was about to 
die!” and on being further pressed on the subject, 
said that ‘*he would make no confession of guilt; 
that he had been grossly misled in doing so already.” 
The Reporter then asked him ifhe persisted in as- 
serting his innocence of the murder of Capt. Tissue. 
** That affair will soon speak for itself,” said he. He 
was then asked, if he wished that any of the clergy- 
men should be called to him. ‘Yes,’ he replied, in 
acarelesstone, ‘* Mr. Tappan may come if he likes.” 
Mr. Tappan then returned to his side, and again 
eommenced exhorting him, but he continued to ex- 
hibit the same recklessness of manner, frequently 
looking about him with as little apparent concern as 
any of the by-standers. 


When the hour of execution drew nigh, some per- 
son near him opened a watch, aad that circumstance 
evidently agitated him for a moment. The blood 
rushed into his face, and he gazed on the watch ap- 

ently with considerable emotion. He however 
immetliately recovered his composure, and resumed 
the same careless manner he had before exhibited. 
A few minutes after twelve, his arms were pinioned, 
and the halter put round his neck. This operation 
seemed in no way toaffect him. Whilst it was per- 
forming, some of the buttons fell from his shirt col- 
Jar, and even the trifling noise made by their fall, | 
attracted his attention, and be looked on the ground 
to see what occasioned it. After he was pinioned, 
the tightness of the cords produced a numbness in 
his right arm whieh, he complained of, and said, he 
**wished they would take him out at once, and not 
keep him in that way.” A person asked him if 
the cords were very tight, and he replied in a sea- 
manlike phrase, that “they were taut enough.”— 
About twelve o’clock he was led out to the gallows, 
and whilst walking to it, conversed freely and easily 
with the persons who walked beside him. After ar- 
vivinggat the fatal spot, he stepped on a board which 
was placed there, and perceiving a little snow on his 
shoes, he shook it off, and wiped his shoes on the 
board as carefully as if he was about to enter a par- 


‘The Reverend Mr. Tappan prayed aloud for 
about 20 minutes, andthe Marshal then asked Da- 
vis if he wished to say any thing. ‘* Yes,” said he, 
turning to the Reporters, who had taken out their 
note books, ‘‘I wish tothank Mr. Tappan for his at- 
tendance on me during one year. I wish also to thank 
Mr. Gilbert Hayes for his attention to me, and also 
the keepers of the prison. Now, said he, put down 
that Ihave got to go altogether innocent of this 
eharge.” After-a moment’s reflection he said, 
“Well, I believe I have got nothing more to say.” 
Whilst he was dictating to the Reporters, he deliv- 
ered himself with the most perfect composure, look- 
éd_on their books whilst they were writing, and 
paused between each sentence to give them time to 
write down his words. When he had finished speak- 
ing to the Reporters, one or two persons shook hands 
with him—amongst whom was Mr. Lyons, the Po- 
lice Officer, to whom he said, ** Recollect that we 
mugt all follow the same road—death awaits us all.” 
In amoment after, the cap was pulled down on his 
face, and he looked his last, upon this world, 

De moriuis nil nisi bonum is no doubt a charitable 
maxim, bat in reference to his dying declaration of 
innocence, justice requires it to be remarked that he 
confessed his guilt before he trial, and also after 
his conviction, in a petition which was forwarded 
from him to the President of the United States, 
praying for mercy. After this, he forwarded another 


document to the President, in which he denied hay-' — 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ing murdered Captain Tissue or destroyed the ves- 
m | The proofsto the contrary were however too 
strong against him,and on Thursday last the Presi- 
dent’s answer was read to him, refusing a 


Good market for old maids—Celibacy must be in a 
bad way, and husbands as thick as blackberries, 10 
North Carolina; for so numerous are the male can- 
didates that a lady may marry a man one day, and 
anotber the next. It happened a short time since that 
a lady went through the ceremony with one indivi- 
dual while she loved another. She then said she 
merely did it to delude her friends—out of sport, 
probably—and in a few hoursrefused to have any 
ia:'ther communication with the bridegroom. Soon 
after she sued for a divorce, which the legislature 
verp gallantly granted.—V. Y. Star. 


Cure for Duelling—A writer in Black wood’s Ma- 
gazine says that there can be but one cure for Duel- 
ling in England and Ireland—viz ‘the hanging of 
the challenger, and the transportation for life of the 
acceptor of the challenge. ‘The seconds should in 
every instance, be public } scourged by the hangman, 
and also transported for life, except in cases where 
they had stimulated the bad spirit of [the parties, in 
which cases they should be hanged.” 


We understand that the Orphan’s Court have ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen to audit, settle, and 
adjust the accounts of the Executors of Stephen Gi- 
rard:—Richard Rash, George M. Dallas, William 
Meredith, Jesse R. Burden, Thomas I. Wharton. 


Mrs. Duff is playing with great success at the 
Chesnut st. Theatre. She has ever been a favorite 
in Philadelphia; and few favorites have shown them- 
selves, both by surpassing professional skill and 
personal worth, more deserving public partiality. 


SELECT 


From the Forget-.Me- Not. 
TIBBIE INGLIS, 
OR THE SCHOLARS WOOING. 
BY MARY HOWITT, 

** Tibbie Inglis” is altogether one of the most 
charming ballads we have lately met with: it isall over 
true nature, deep feeling, and pastoral simplicity; it 
is worth a thousand thousand of those flashy things 
which glitter butto die. ‘Tibbie isa sweet creature, 
and her scholar isalad of grace. Mury Howitt, you 
must touch your harp again with the same sedate 
and happy hand, end make the world your debtor for 
a volume of ballads such as this. 

Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 
Through sun aud stormy weather, 
She kept upon the broomy bills 
Her father’s flock together. 


Sixteen summers had she seen— 
A rose-bud just unsealing— 

Without sorrow, without fear, 
In her mountain sheiling. 


She was made for happy thoughts, 
For playful wit and laughter, 
Singing on the hills alone, 
With Echo singing after, 


She had hair as deeply black 
As the cloud of thunder; 
She had brows so beautiful, 
And dark eyes sparkling under. 
Bright and witty shepherd-girl! 
Beside a mountain-water 
I found her, whom the king himself 
Would proudly call his daughter. 


And when the eve came on at length, 
Among the blooming heather, 

We herded on the mountain’s side 
Her father’s flock together. 


And near unto her father’s house 

I said ** Good night” with sorrow, 
And only wished that I might say 

** We'll meet agaiu to-morrow.” 


I watched her tripping to her home; 
I saw her meet'her mother: 

“ Among a thousand maids,” [ cried, 
** There is.not such another.” 


I wandered to my schoiar’s home— 
Silent it looked and dreary; 

1 took my books, but could not read— 
Methought that I was weary. 


I Jaid me down upon my bed, 
My heart with sadness laden; 

I dreamt but of the mountains wild, 
And of the mountain maiden, 


I saw her in her ancient book 
_. The pages turning slowly; 
I saw her lovely crimson cheek, 


And dark eyes drooping lowly. 


The dream was like the day’s delight, 
A life of pain’s o’erpayment; 

I rose, and with unwonted care 
Put on my sabbath-raiment. 


To none I told my secret thought, 
Not even to my mother, 
Nor to the friend who from my youth 


Was dear as isa brother. 4 


She was sitting ’mong the erags, 
Wild, and mossed, and hoary, 

Reading in an ancient book 
Some old martyr-story. 


Tears were starting to her eyes, 
Solemn thought was o’er her; 
When she saw in that lone place 
A stranger stand before her. 


Crimson was her sunny cheek, 
And her lips seemed moving 
With the beatings of her heart-- 

How could | help loving! 


Among the crags I sat me down, 
Upon the mountain hoary, 

And made her read again to me 
‘That old, pathetic story. 


And then she sang me mountain-songs, 
Till all the air was ringing 

With her clear and warbling voice, 
As when the lark is singing. 


I gat me to the hills again, 
Where the little flock was feeding, 
And there young Tibbie Inglis sate, 
But not the old book reading. 


She sate as if absorbing thonght 
With a heavy spell had bound her, 
As silent as the mossy crags 
Upon the mountains round het. 


I thought not of my sabbath-dress, 
I thought not of my learning; 

I thought but of that gentle maid, 
Who, I believed, was mourning, 


Bonny Tibbie Inglis! 
How her beauty brightened, 
Looking at me half abashed 
With eyes that flashed and lightened! 


There was no sorrow then I saw, 
There was no thought of sadness, 

Oh, life! what after-joy hast thou 
Like Love’s first certain gladness! 


I sate me down among the crags, 
° Upon the mountain hoary; 
But read not then the ancient book— 
Love was our pleasant story. 


But then she sang me songs again, 
Old songs of love and sorrow, 

For our sufficient happiness 
Great charm from wo could borrow. 


And many hours we talked in joy, 
Yet too much blessed for laughter: 
I was a happy man that day— 
And happy ever after! 


From the Boston Courier. 

THE FATHER’S PRAYER. 
Evening had come. Upon her feverish couch 
The daughter lay. That feeble voice—the taach 
Of that parched hand—and that dim eye deelared, 
That life but little longer could be spared. 
Yon taper’s light at morning’s dawn shall jade, 
Nature’s last debt shall before then be paid. 


She slept—and kindly to relieve her pain, 
Oblivion fell upon heraching brain. 
The sick one dreamt of healt. Her pulses beat, 
It seemed to her, with mild and temperate heat. 
Remembered joys in vivid presence rise: 
A happy future spread before her lies, 
Childhood’s wild glee and youth’s gay fancies prest 
Into that heart—so soon to beat rest; 
The maiden loves, and on her love returns, 
Life’s joyous flame brightly as ever burns. 


*T was but a dream. Yet soothing to her toul, 
Its tranquil influence o’er the death bed stole. 
Calm and composed she now approached tte hour, 
When earthly passions lose their long felt power— 
Delirium ceased. Réason retarned at length, 
Her mind, at parting, gathered up its strength, 
‘To mother—lover—all—is said the last farewell, 
On earth no longer her affections dwell. 


What friend is kneeling by that couch of death? 

Whose uttered prayers join with her voiceless 
breath? 

What boon is that which fervently they seek? 
Why plays that smile upon her placid cheek? 
The father kneels, the daughter’s bed beside, 
The boon they ask hath never been denied. 
Who seeks the throne of truth, will ever find,} 
The object of his searech—a soul resigned- 
That smile proves heaven’s sweet influence shed, 
To comfort one whose earthly hopes have fled. 


Midnight has come. Upon that pallid brow, 
The damps of death are quickly gathering now. 
A mother’s love no more can wake that ear, 

The voice no more the mother’s voice shall cheer; 
The unconscious and no longer feels 


_Vhe gentle pressure given by him who kneels, 


No more that face beaming with love shall bend, 
To notice him—the earliest—truest friend-- 
Yet still that placid smile is lingering there, 
She dies, Kind heaven has heard The Father’s 
Prayer. 
Boston, Dee. 12, 1833. 


MARRIED. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, CHAS. 
DAVIS, to ROWLAND NEWTON, daughter of the late 
Crooke Stevenson, Esq. 

On Wednesday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. Horatio 
C. Jones, Mr. FRANCIS, FP. LATCiU, of Roxborouga, to 
Miss CATHERINE M. daughter of Samuel Stearne, Esq 
of the Great Valley, Chester county. " 

On Tuesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Rusling, 
EDWAKD 8. PECKAM, of Providence, R. I. to ABIGAIL 
C. daughter of Kindle Coles,, of New Jersey 

On the 24th inst. by the Rev. J. Kennard, Mr. PETER 
HOGERBETTS, to Miss MARGARET HENRY, all of the 
Northern Liberties. 

At Norfolk, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ducachet, Mr. ROBERT STEWART, of the tiem of Stone 
& Stewart, of Norfolk, to Miss SARAH PORTER, of 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, 9th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Meyer, 
Mr. WILLIAM HUNTER, to Miss CATHERINE, daugh. 
ter of Thomas Bradley, Esq. all of Passyunk Towship, 
Philadelphia county. 

On Wednesday, 8th inst. by the Rev 8. G. Winchester, 
JAMES -. ERSKINE, Esq. of Baltimore, to AMELIA D. 
daughter of Romulus Riggs, of this city. 

At Elkton, Md. on ‘Tuesday evening, 7th inst. by the 
Rev. John B. Haganvy, HENRY LELAR GAW, of ths 
city, to MELICENT ANN, daughter of the late Edward 
Wingate, of the former place. 

On Sunday, 12th inst. by the Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. JAS, 
KEEN, to Miss SARAH KIDDING, both of Kensington, 

At Brooklyn, New York, on Monday evening, 6th inst. 
by the Rev. B.C. Cutler, JOHN K. WRIGHT, merchant of 
Philadelphia, to SARAH ANN BRECKENRIDGE, of the 
former place. 

In this city, on Tuesday morning, 14th inst. by the Rey, 
R. W. Cushinan, Mr. JACOB UMSTED, of Unionville, 
Berks county, Pa. to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of Mr. 
David Freed, of this city. 

On Thursday, 2d mstant, by the Rev S Witmer, Mr. 
CHAS. THOMPSON, to Miss SARAH WEATHETRY, 
near Berkley, N. J. 

On the same day, by the same, Mr. THOMAS WOLF, 
to Miss SARAH BRADSHAW, near Swedesborough, 
New Jersey. 

On the evening of the 12th instant, by the Rev. Geo 
Chandler, Mr. JONH D. JONES, to Miss MARGAR 
FAUNCE, all of Kensington. 

On Sunday, I2th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Neff, Mr. W. T. 
HUGHES, to ELIZABETH LAWRENCE, both of this 
city. 


DIED. 

On Wednesday afternoon, in tne 23d year of ker age, 
Mrs. CECELIA, wife of Wm. Drinkhouse. 

On Tuesday, 7th inst. after a long and lingering iliness, 
which she bore with christian fortitude and resignation, 
Mrs MARY DAWSON, in the 87th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, &th inst. MARGARET KOL- 
LOCK STEPUENS, aged 8 years, daughter of William 
and Mary Stephens, atter a long and severe illness, which 
she bore with pious resignation, 

In the 7th year of his age, JAMES STUART, son o 
Wa. H. Scott. 

On the 4th instant, in the 18th year of her age, Miss 
STEPHENSON, adopted daughter of Jane 
Taggect. 

Ou the morning of the 9th instant, INDIANA, infant 
daughter of John 8. Warner. 

On the 7th inst. of atrophy, ELIZABETH, infant dangh- 
ter of Robert W. and Anu Choat, aged | year and 7 days. 

AtShip Harbour, N. 5. on the J8th ult. after a short iI 
ness, Mr. MICHAEL HYSON, Sen. aged 103 years, a re- 
<pectable inhabitant of that place—he was a native of 
Pennsylvania—leaving a wile (being the third) whom he 
had lead to the Hymenial Altar,in his 10ist year, anda 
numerous offspring of children, grand children, great grand 
and great great grand chibiren, to mourn his 
oss. 

On Sunday morning, 12th inst. Mr. ADAM CORNMAN, 
Sen.in the 70th year of his age, 

On Friday evening, after a short bat painful illness, 
Mrs. ANN, wife of the late Jacob Bechtel, in the 54th 
year of her age. 

On Wednesday, th inst. ESTHER A ARDING, Widow, 
aged 89 years. 

On the 10th inst. CUARLES ENGLISH, in the 334 yeat 
of his age. 

On the 10th inst. of consumption, WM. B. MARTIN, 
Gilder, in the 24th year of his age. 

On Iriday afternoon, 10th instant, after a short illness. 
oe MAGDELENE MAROTTE, in the 34th year of 
ler age. 

Ou Monday, 13th inst. RACHEL, wife of David Paul 
the 5¢th year of her age. 


in 


| Worrell, aged 77 years. 

Op Sunday night, 12th inst. Dr. JOHN PERKIN, in the 
53d year of his age. 

On the !1th inst. in the 73d year of her age, Mrs. HAN- 
NAH WILMER. 

On Saturday evening, 11th inst. Mrs. ISABELLA A. 
C., wife of Dr. David Rutter, in the 28th year of her age. 

On Saturday, 11th mst. Mr. WILLIAM LOCK, in the 
30th year o: bis age. 


Keemle, of this city, aged 6 weeks and 5 days. 
At Chesnut Hill, on the 7th instant, Mrs. HANNAH 


Upper Merion. 

On the 14th inst. of consumption, NICHOLAS SCHRET- 
NER, Turner, in the 39th year of his age. 

On Monday evening, 13th inst. after a lingering illness, 
in the 44th year of hisage, HENRY THILELL, Printer. 

On Thursday morning, 9th inst. after a long and severe 
illness, DAVID PEARSON, Sen. in the 67th year of hs 


age. 

On the inst. of cronp, JAMES FAUSSETT 
TER, infant sen of William Hester, after an Hines of 
about 10 hours 

On the 2d inst. at Dayton, Ohio, Mr. FERDINAND F. 
CARRELL, late of this city, after an illness of 2 week« 

On Wednesday morning, Lith inst. after a short iines, 


Pleis. 

On Wednesday morning, 15th inst. FRANCIS LAW- 
SON, son of Capt. Francis Harrison, aged 6 months and? 
days. 


On Monday morning, Mrs. CATHERINE, wife of Robt. = 


On the 10th inst MARY, infant daughter of Isaac A, ~ 


YOUNG, daughter of the late Lindsey Coates, Esq.of 7 


in the 31st year of her age, SARAH, wite of JacobF: | 
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